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MAP OF OLD HOUSES 


ULY 1930 


35 CENTS 


BEHIND THAT GRILLE 


Picture any fine interior—a charming living room,; 
for example —with only an artistic grille ijt the 
wall as visible evidence of radiator heat. * ! ”° 

Such a picture has been made reality in every 
room of many homes by the Herman Nelson In- 
visible Radiator. For this modern, compact heat- 
ing unit was specially designed to be encased 
within the wall—not merely out of view but en- 
tirely out of the way. 

You simply have the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator installed in connection with a steam, hot 
water, vapor or vacuum heating system—then 
plan each room as if you had no radiators at all. 
Nothing will interfere with the arrangement of 


your furniture, the hanging of your draperies, or 
the execution of your chosen color schemes. 

And equally important—the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator will never cause you a mo- 
ment’s worry or bother. It has no joints of any 
kind to fail and leak, no parts that can rust or get 
out of order. 

If you would protect your future home against 
depreciation, consult your architect or heating 
engineer regarding Herman Nelson Invisible Ra- 
diators. Should you prefer, get in touch with our 
nearest sales office (see list below) or write for 
our descriptive catalogue. 

THE HERMAN NELson Corporation,* Moline, IIl. 





IN THE WALL 


Theres a rcadiatoe 
that Aays.. “This 
home ts modern 


© 1930, T. H. N. CORP. 


HERMAN NELSON feotntln RADIATOR 


BELFAST, ME. 
BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS- 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORE CITY 
SYRACUSE 

ALBANY 

BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA 
SCRANTON 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
FLINT, MICH, 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 


DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


DULUTH 
ST. LOUIS 


PEORIA, ILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA 

NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 
OMAHA 
EMPORIA, KAN. 
EANSAS CITY 


TULSA, OKLA. 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
BUTTE, MONT. 
SPOKANE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


VANCOUVER 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CALGARY 
LONDON, ENG. 
OSLO 
MELBOURNE 
TOKIO, OSAKA 


*Makers of the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for resi- 
dences, apartments, hotels, offices and monumental structures — 
the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, offices, churches and 
all buildings having an acute ventilating problem —the Herman 
Nelson bijet Heater, for economical distribution of heat in 
factories, mills, garages, warehouses and smaller buildings. 
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urniture of authentic period 
influence... brings old world 
dignity to our homes of today « 


Fav homes today that 
do nota find place for an impressive group of 
authentic Period furniture. The old masters 
of furniture design...some of them. master 
architects... have given us much of dignity 





and beauty to enhance present-day interiors. 


Kittinger has faithfully reproduced many 
genuine old pieces... there are others of modi- 
fied Period design. to meet present-day 
requirements, 


For example, this Tudor Chest was inspired 
by a famous old storagey chest of 1690. Like 
its original, it is in solid walnut, beautifully 
carved after Tudor influence. The Charles II 
Chairs are also in solid walnut ...a pair of them 
are of present-day utility in dining room and 
living room as well as in the hall. 


You may see theses pieces and over six 
hundred other Kittinger reproductions at one 
of our larger Showrooms...or you may make 
yourselections from acomprehensive Kittinger 
Catalog in the hands of leading decorators and 
dealers. Befores you furnish your residence, 
club, apartment, hotel or executive office, visit 
our displays ...in New York—at 205 East 42d ©1930, Kittinger Company 





Simpler pieces as well as 


St.; in Chicago—at 433 East Erie St.; in Los highly decorative pieces 


are found in the Kittinger 
Line to replace furniture 
that no longer satisfies 
new standards of living. 


Angeles—at Factory Showroom, 1300 S. Good- 
rich Blvd.; in Buffalo—at Factory Showroom, 
1893 North Elmwood Ave. For literature, ad- 
dress Dept. 205, North Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





Kittinger] 


Furniture. 


— BUFFALO, 
¥ 666 







KITTINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 
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Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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We cannot purchase for you, but 

Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 




















IT is not often that one runs 
across a really original piece of 
furniture, and that is one of the 
many reasons why we were de- 
lighted to discover the little 
Salem hearth stand shown in 
Figure 1. It is hard to believe 
that its design was originated only 
a few months ago, as its chopping- 
bowl top and three turned legs 
give it a quaint look that re- 
minds us more of the seventeenth 
than the twentieth century. Its 
uses are many and varied. It 
makes an excellent magazine 
stand for the library or plant stand 
for the living-room; a quite per- 
fect receptacle for knitting or for 
inevitable mounds of mending in 
the sewing-room or bedroom; and 
can’t you see it standing by the 
hearth on a winter evening, heaped 
high with apples reflecting the 
ruddy firelight? Each household 
will find a special use for it and 
may well feel the need of more than 
one such useful little stand. The 
legs are made of maple and the 





bowls of maple or birch, which show 
alovely grain in theexcellent maple 
finish. They may also be finished 
in mahogany or may be ordered 
unfinished if one wishes to have 
them painted. The bowl is 17” in 
diameter and the entire stand is 
20” high. In either maple or ma- 
hogany finish, the price is $15.00. 
Unfinished, the price is $9.00 each. 
Both of these prices include crat- 
ing and shipping charges to points 
east of the Mississippi. Elsewhere 
express will be extra. —N. C. 
StEvENS, 448 Lafayette Street, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 








I WISH you could see the colors 
in this hand-woven bridge or 
luncheon linen in Figure 2, for it 
taxes the pen to try to describe 
them. It’s somewhat of a mystery 
to me just how it is done, but the 
brilliant tones of red and yellow 
are striped in together to make a 
gorgeous border for the creamy 
linen. Other sets combine blue; 
green and cream; orange, tan, and 





FIG. 2 


cream; orange, blue, green, and 
cream; two shades of green 
and cream — everything you can 
think of. By nature this is gay 
and daring, especially suitable to 
summer and outdoors, though it is 
so beautifully made that it would 
not be fair to circumscribe its 
uses thus. The cloth in the 32’- 
square size is $7.75. The 36” 
square is $9.25. Ten-inch nap- 
kins to match are $1.50 each. 
These prices include postage. The 
colors are fast and, if anything, 
improve with repeated launder- 
ing. — THE TENAFLY WEAVERS, 
Inc., Tenafly, New Jersey. 


THE chintz in Figure 3 is cer- 
tainly a marvelous buy and not 





FIG. 3 
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alone because it is 50’ wide and 
costs but $2.35 a yard, postpaid. 
I know it sounds too good to be 
true, and it very nearly is. In the 
first place the colors are lovely. 
On the soft, creamy-pink back- 
ground the well-distributed de- 
sign, large enough to be signifi- 
cant, but too small to be sprawly, 
is drawn in rose and pink, yellow, 
blue, lavender, and greens. It’s 
a chintz that could be used in bed- 
room, bathroom, dining-room, or 
living-room, in winter or in sum- 
mer. An important point in its 
favor is that while the tones are 
clear, they would n’t make other 
fabric colors in a room look dull 
and shabby. Especially can | 
recommend this for slip covers, as 
both the pattern and the width 
cut well. A half-yard sample is 
large enough to give you an ex- 
cellent idea of whether or-not you 
could use this, and it would cover 
a pillow in any case. This comes 
also with pale green, pale rose, 
buff, or white background. — 
RutH CAMPBELL BIGELOW, 20 
East 60th Street, N. Y.C. 


THIS curious contrivance (Figure 
4) is a clipper-ship weather glass 
such as hardy seafaring men used 





FIG. 4 


back in the days before the more 
mechanical instruments were in- 
vented. For years one could n’t 
buy such a thing, but now they’re 
being made from an old mould 
that was used long ago. It works 
on vacuum principle; in fair 
weather the water comes up high 
in the spout, but when bad weather 
approaches it slides down and 


down by reason of the atmospheric 
pressure. When it’s just going to 
shower, the water sprinkles out of 
the spout as a warning. This 
looks altogether simple, but it is in 
reality entirely accurate and a 
great thing to have around in the 
summer when to-morrow’s plans 
depend so much on the weather. 
The glass hangs on a wooden 
stand which is 10” tall, over all. 
Accompanied by full directions 
for reading it and taking care 
of it, the barometer is but $4.00, 
postpaid. — Boucuer, INC., 415 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 5 


THE title of the etching by L. O. 
Griffith shown in Figure 5 is 
‘House of Mystery.’ Skillfully 
and easily the artist conveys the 
spirit of old New Orleans; its clear 
white sunshine and old-world at- 
mosphere. The notable absence of 
detail is accentuated by the bits of 
iron grille work clinging to the 
buildings, and also by the dark 
and exotic figures in the fore- 
ground. Mr. Griffith is a member 
of the Brown County group and 
is an artist whose work is recog- 
nized in important competitive 
exhibitions. This etching is one of 
a limited edition, and therefore 
has a possibility of increased value 
beyond the pleasure it will give 
you or any fortunate person to 
whom you may present it. It 
measures 8” x 10’’, comes mount- 
ed, and costs, postpaid, $12.00. 
You are extended the courtesy of 
returning this if, after you see it, 
you are not pleased. — THE ArRT- 
ists’ SuHop, Nashville, Brown 
County, Indiana. 
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, be surprised when your plumbing 
contractor tells you how little more 
brass pipe costs than pipe that rusts! 

For instance, Chase Alpha Brass Pipe 
costs only about 34 of 1% of building cost 
more than the cheapest rustable pipe. For a 
$10,000.00 house, that’s only $75.00 extra. 
And what a tiny investment that is com- 
pared with the trouble and expense it saves 
you in years to come! 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe will never rust as 
long as your house stands. Your laundry 
will never come out of the tub spotted and 
stained beyond repair. You'll never have 
the annoyance of seeing the flow of 
water in the bathroom drop to a thin 
stream the minute a faucet is opened 
downstairs. 

Rustable pipe is bound to produce 
these troubles sooner or later. And 
then the repairs begin! They can be 
only makeshift at best, and they are 
costly—and steady! They'll total 
many times the few dollars extra you 
spend now on Chase Alpha Brass 
Pipe. 

That’s why it’s wise to install 














Alpha Pipe right at the start—just as 
it’s wise to decide on Chase copper 
leaders and gutters, and Chase bronze 


screen cloth. Hidden water pipes are 





CHASE 


The mark that is 
stamped on all Chase 
plumbing products 








CHASE G/a2 BRASS PIPE 
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just as much exposed to rust as these out- 
side fittings. 

Ask your plumbing contractor about 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. He’s probably 
used a lot, for plumbers like to work with 
it. It’s made from a special Chase Brass 
that cuts clean, sharp threads. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe is available 
everywhere—through plumbers and plumb- 
ing contractors. You can always identify 
it by the Chase-mark stamped at 12-inch 


intervals on every length. 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.— Incorporated —Waterbury, Conn. 
Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies—Chase Copper and Brass Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial purpose 
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For this $10,000.00 house 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe costs 
only $60.00*% more thanrustable 
pipe. J. Bryant Heard, archi- 
tect, Danville, Va. 





Less than $130,008 extra to 
equip this $17,500.00 bouse in 
Bronxville, N. Y., with Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe. Robt. H, 
Scannell, architect. 





A $23,000.00 home at Great 
Neck, N. Y. Julius Gregory, 
architect. Only $125.00* more 
for Chase Alpha Brass Pipe, 





For this 9-family apartment in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe adds only 
$523.00* to the cost, Lawrence 
M, Loeb, architect, 
ere 

* Amounts will vary slightly in 
different localities, but are 
usually about 34 of 1% of 
building cost. 
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From ye dial, learn ye hours, 

From ye mirror, learn ye years, 

But length of life learn from flowers, 
How short our time appears. 
Sundial—17th Century 
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N RECENT YEARS, there has come a re- 
markable revival of the formal garden. Indeed, 

in the world’s history, the art of horticulture has 
never before reached its present state of perfection. 


Even to the casual eye, it is apparent that present 
day taste, in its search for beauty accepts and 
applauds the principle of formality in garden 
design. 


Here at the House of Jackson, you will find 
an understanding of the garden’s purpose. 
For generations, we have made it a study. 





A garden which is merely one huge “‘out- 
door room’ hasn't nearly the fascination 
of one which has its logical diversions. 
The inherent beauty of a garden lies 































“The garden glows 

And ’gainst its walls the city's heart still beats. 

And out from it each Summer wind that blows 

Carries some sweetness to the tired streets!”” 
‘‘Old Garden’”” Margaret Deland 





in the grouping of its architectural parts. 


What an inspiration there is in these lovely old 
Italian pieces which we have brought to this country 
for that garden of your dreams—well-heads, foun- 
tains, bird baths, vases, seats, sun-dials, columns, 
statues . . . around them seems to linger some- 
thing of the peace and quiet of less arduous days. 


Come, if only to partake of the pleasure of 
browsing among these garden treasures. Our 
welcome wiill be just as sincere if you come 
only to study them. 


If you cannot come, write us about your 
garden so that we may offer suggestions and 
send you photographs of available pieces. 


Address us at New York, Department HB. 


' JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


von A RUNRPRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
rFROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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Artcraft Furniture 


A wide 
array of 
charming 
and unu- 
sual pieces, 
sold unfin- 
ished or we 
will finish 
to order. 





FINISHED DEPARTMENT 
In addition to our Unfinished pieces, we 
have a fascinating Finished Department, 
specially featuring Colonia! furniture. 


Our beautiful catalogue showing 23 room 


settings, with full descriptions and 
prices, sent on receipt of 25c, stamps 
or coin. 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
215-217 East 58th St. New York 
Telephone: WICkersham 3647 
(Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave.) 








THE 


132 East 58th St., New York, N. Y. 


Exclusive patterns 
and period rep o- 
ductions as well 
as special designs 
for individual re- 
quirements, 
in fireplace 
equipment. 


21 inches high 


English 
Antique Brass 
with wrought 

iron feet 





Booklet B of Fireplace Equipment Free 


Andiron Shop Inc. 








ARMSTRONG MIRRORS 
Reflections in Good Taste 
Ask Your Dealer for Armstrong 
Silhouettes or write for Circular A 


Armstrong & Sons, 184 Boylston St., Boston 











IN spite of the present-day popu- 
larity of colored glass for any 
and every occasion, clear crystal 
stemware still holds its own, and 
for use day in and day out there is 
nothing which proves quite so 
satisfactory. The combination of 
crystal glass of good design at a 
reasonable price is not always 
easy to find, and consequently the 
glasses shown in Figure 6 may 
be considered a first-rate ‘buy.’ 
The illustration cannot show the 
excellent quality of crystal of 
which these glasses are made, but 
it does give an idea of their at- 
tractively simple design and the 
smart effect they would give to a 
lunch or dinner table. The goblet 
stands 72” high, the footed 
tumbler, holding eight ounces, 
stands 53” high, and the sherbet 
glass 4” high. One may also order 
footed tumblers holding twelve 
ounces and champagne glasses 
which in law-abiding households 
may safely be used for fruit cock- 
tails or white grape juice. The 





price of the large-size footed 
tumbler is $8.50 a dozen. All the 
other glasses cost but $8.00 a 
dozen. These prices include care- 
ful packing and shipping to any 
part of the country. — HARLow 
H. Hauipay, 61 Charles Street, 
Boston. 


WHETHER or not you are pin- 
ing to embark upon a modern 
room, don’t you really like the 
direct and: unadorned simplicity 
of the table in Figure 7, and 
don’t you like the interesting 
contrast in tone and texture of the 
bakelite top and the chromium- 
plated metal-tubing legs? If com- 
fort, convenience. and beauty of 
proportion — in whatever order 
you wish to list them — are what 
count toward building up a satis- 
fying ensemble, then this table 
passes the acid test. No damp and 
sticky glasses, no leaky vase, no 
carelessly dropped cigarette, can 
permanently mar the soft dull 
blackness of the top, while no 





BATHING POOL 


on your own lawn 





What fun for the kiddies, these warm days, 
splashing about in this one foot deep, 5 x 7 
feet Bathing Pool. 
Has intake nozzle for hose connection ~ 
also hose outlet to empty pool, as well as a 
safety overflow so that water may run 
continually without danger of running over 
top. Sprays throw two fine streams over the 
children in pool when desired.. eee 
Price complete $40 
For older children and adults, larger 
and deeper pools spacious enough 
for real swimming. 
Beach Playthings, Indoor and Outdoor 
Games; and everything for play and 
entertainment 
Our Summer Catalog Free on Request 


What You Buy at MAYFAIR Is Always the Best 


Mayfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th St. New York City 











BEVERAGE NAPKINS 
Special Value 


the 
dozen 





New little Napkins have a gay motif hand ap- 
pliquéd on white linen—or six varied colors to 
the dozen; hand rolled hems; size 444” x 74”. 


Write for leaflet H 
84 North Avenue 
HH AAS New Rochelle, N.Y. 
LINEN SHOP 























COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling = oy texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street *”’¥7” Boston, Mass. 























FrRoM WEstT PoINt 
On parade to active Boston Harbor, 
the colonial history of America is 
engagingly depicted in the wall paper 
Scenic AMERICA by Zuber & Cie, 
Alsace. The country’s natural beauty 
in days of Indians and stage coaches 
makes a striking, colorful background. 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 





Ships From India 
Treasure laden, 
designs for crewel work in the Jacobean era. 
Tue Carcassonne, a chintz or linen fabric by 
Paul Dumas, Paris, incorporates the same 
gloriously exotic blooms and 
boughs on backgrounds of beige, nattier, 
creme, parchment and nuit. Price Chintz 
$1.65 a yd.; Linen $2.55 a yd. 


The Dining Room 
Furniture Tre Resepa has buffet, dining and 
serving tables in painted crackled ivory with 
accentuations in gold. Exquisitely propor- 
tioned walnut chairs with crimson damask 
seats suggest a charming combination quite 
away from the ordinary that tends to make 
a distinctive room. 


Illustrations upon request — Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


Sole American Agents for ZUBER & Cie, ALSACE, and Paut Dumas, Paris 


brought to England the 


winding 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, 
of Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel 
Commodore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


rand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East 42 StNew York 
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LOW POST BED 
of SIMPLE DESIGN 


If you like simplicity you will find this Low 
Post Bed most interesting. It is made by hand 
in Pine and given an antique finish. The height 
of the head post is only 30’ — that of the foot, 
24” — and the length is 76”. We make this 
reproduction only in the standard single width 
of 39”. The price is $50 f.o.b. Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

Bedding of proper design, including box 
springs, mattress, etc. can be supplied for this 
bed if desired. Write for prices. 

Beds of various types, high and 
low, with and without testers, are 
shown in our 64 page catalogue. 
Sent with ‘‘Perpetuation of Colo- 
nial Charm", 104 pages, for One 
Dollar, postpaid. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic, Hand Made Reproductions 
of Antiques 

















C. 


inexpensive! 


Dale fixtures are of 

fine quality and 

workmanship. 

Through the Dale 

“Direct-to-You” 
Plan you enjoy 
a substantial 
saving. Find out 
now just how 
economical it is 
to buy from 
Dale. Send for 
photos stating 
type of house. 
Address Dept. 

No. 2 


ssDALE™ 
LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST 19% ST. Neirors 





idly swinging foot can either chip 
the chromium legs or tip the table. 
It is 21” in diameter and 18” 
high, or about even with a chair 





FIG. 7 


seat. Just as in the past few years 
we have been buying wrought- 
iron tile-topped tables for those 
varying in-front-of-the-sofa uses, 
so now this new type of table 
seems to be fitting into the scheme 
of things in much the same way. 
The price of this is but $53.50, 
packed to send by express collect. 
With a top of light natural maple, 
which is most attractive, though 
not so practical, the price is the 
same. — EsTHER MARKHAM, 19 
West 8th Street, N. Y.C. 


IF you have a treasured garden 
and some favorite young children 
as well, it is a pretty good idea to 
supply the latter with a well- 
equipped play yard just as a pro- 
tection to the former. And a 
marvelous ‘de-pepper’ to take 
care of that bewildering energy is 
shown in Figure 8. It can be 


fastened over a clothesline bar, to | 


the garage door, or in the barn on 
rainy days. It takes but a moment 
to fasten the rubber-covered tongs 
so that they are strong and safe 
for 350 pounds. There are three 
attachments, — the swing, the 


bar, and the rings, — any one of 
which can be attached and de- 
tached in an instant. A simple 


adjustment makes these things 
the correct height for a child of 
any size. Including all the ap- 
paratus, this outfit is $8.25 packed 
and postpaid. —THE CHILDREN’S 
Book AND PLay SERVICE, INC., 
755 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 











DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture, color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 7th..... Send for Catalog 5R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once... . send for Catalog SL 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 


INTERIOR 


























MODERN 
BUREAU 


This interesting chest 
is the ideal piece for 
your extra bedroom. 
Compact yet com- 
modious, it can be 
finished to match any 
scheme of decoration. 
Price — $49.50 un- 
painted. 


A New Booklet on Request 


COLORTONE 


FURNITURE SHOPS:INC 
193 LEXINGTON AV°N.Y. 





Hy 


Estab. 1810 








MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
Dresses, UNDERWEAR, Boys’ Suits 
BatuHING Suits, SWEATERS 








32 Brattle St. Cambridge, Mass. 











For the 


home. 
Ask for 
Illustrated Catalog 


CGAILOWAY POTERY 


3220 WALNUT STREET ee PHILADELPHIA 


Essential Touch 


ASTER craftsmen cre- 
M ate for you in high 
fired Terra Cotta, the endur- 
ing beauty desired in the 
garden. A Bird Bath, Sun 
Dial or a Gazing Globe 
of stony gray, with Flower 
Vases, Benches and Jars of 
colorful iridescent glazes 
will lend new charm to your 


Also on display at 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





Scotty Cape Cod Bon Voyage 


A Packet of Note Paper 


for a guest room, a week-end 
trip, or a bridge prize. One- 
half quire of French plaid 
stationery with patterned 
envelope lining to match 
the covers. 


$1.10 Postage paid 


Sold in exclusive shops or direct 


Amy Drevenstedt 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York City 











CIGARETTE SET 
Venetian Glass 
Pink and gold 
$25.00 for the six pieces 
Expressage collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 





SCHGOL or PHOTGERAPHY 
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@ Velvatone Door 
Chimes, replacing 
doorbells and buz- 
zers everywhere in ~ Wg 
America's finer f 
homes, are especially 

effective when used 

ina recess such as 

that shown. Write for 

free illustrated book 

showing models and 





prices. ieee 
$16.50 to $55.00 
ELVATONE 4m Architects Bldg. 





Door Chimes 





los Angeles, Calif. 











“Dolphin” 
ALMOND DISHES 


or salts in sterling silver 
with glass dishes, 


3 inches tall 


(dhe Korusecf Undding Peseta” 





21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 





THERE is something very at- 
tractive about glass plates at any 
season of the year and especially 
during the summer months when 
they give a cooler effect on a well- 
set table than either china or pot- 
tery. They seem particularly ap- 
propriate for crisp salads, and 
the plate shown in Figure 9, with 
its large lettuce-leaf design, is ob- 
viously meant for this purpose, al- 
though it would make an almost 
equally charming background for 
cold desserts. It comes in two 
colors, green and amber, but for 
summer use the lovely shade of 
rather pale blue-green is sure to 
make a stronger appeal than the 
distinctly warmer tones of the 
deep amber. These plates are so 
reasonably priced that they could 
well be added to the pantry 
shelves of the simplest summer 
home, and so attractive in color 
and design that they would be a 
welcome addition to even an 
elaborately stocked butler’s pan- 
try. The plates are 8” in diameter 





and cost $7.50 a dozen, which in- 
cludes express charges in New 
England. Elsewhere express will 
be collect. — Jones, McDUFFEE& 
StRATTON, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 





SO fast do our ideas change that 
no longer does one look askance 
at paper napkins when used for 
hot-weather country meals. About 
tablecloths we have gone more 
slowly, but with these jolly place 
and glass mats, which, with the 
napkins, form a set, Figure 10, 
our last prejudices are swept away. 
The napkins, 143’’ square, are a 
substantial creamy crépe paper 
with dashing striped borders in 
bold blue, red, green, or orange. 
The place mats, 12”” x 8’, and the 
small 4’ squares are made of a 
stiffer, thoroughly opaque cream 
paper with borders like the nap- 
kins. With informal pottery and 
colored glass they make a delight- 
fully cool and practical table 
setting that creates no laundry 
problem. The napkins cost $1.35 a 
box of fifty. The larger mats, 10” 





AAEROLUX 


VENTILATING 





EROLUX Ventilating Shades make 

your porch a cool, delightful hot- 
weather retreat. Full ventilating; permit 
breeze to sift through, but shut out sun 
glare and heat. Ideal for sleeping porches. 
Provide protection against wind and rain. 
Can’t flap. Easy to hang and adjust. At- 
tractive weatherproof colors — solid tone 
and horizontal and vertical striped effects. 
Standard sizes fit most porches. At leading 
department and furniture stores. 


Free booklet, ‘‘Better Porches,” 
on request 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
3012 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 





























Sea Shell Bird Bath 
Made of composition stone, 19” x 
19”. Delivered to your freight sta- 
tion — prepaid $10. 

A folder showing other unusual things 
Jor the garden will be sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 
The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 














CHAMP even DAY ART 


Style Advising—A New Profession for Women. 
Limited Enrollment. References Required. 
739 Boyiston Street Boston, Mass. 











Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 


iceeittsts.. The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishings 


Imported 
Decorative 
abrics 





CADILLAC 
SETTEE 


One sees, in this comfortable settee, 
the days of the Early American Habi- 
tants, for it is a true reproduction of a 
primitive 17th century piece. Hand- 
made throughout of Northern White 
Cedar, with tool marks showing, Early 
American pine finish. A delightful and 
useful piece for country home, cabin, 
den or porch. 6’ x 19” x 34”, 

$30, delivered East of the Rockies. 
Write for catalog of other interesting 
HABITANT pieces. 


HABITANT SHOPS 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
























7 THIS LUCKY MONKEY BOOK MARKER 
[xj '9 A POPULAR NUMBER 


es TITTCRRTNTTIUETT | 
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ip WELLENS 
: HAND CARVED 
J LUCKY MONKEYS 


INFUSE INTO PRACTICAL GIFTS 

THE CHARM OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Carved. in Soapstone no two are just 
alike. The silk cords and tassels are in 
colors of Green or Old Gold. Priced at only 
FRANCES A. WELLENS 


#| 648 MADISON AVENUE = NEW YORK CITY 




















SCHOOL OF 


HORTICULTURE 


FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
Fruit GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 





Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
16th. Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. 
Address, The Director, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 
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Every door should 


have a switch ac- 


cessible to it. 


SULT 


19390 








Have all twin out- 
lets for twice the 
convenience. 


How proud you'll be of your living-room 


—when you've rewired it for greater beauty, greater comfort 





An electric percola- 
tor brings segood cheer 
tothe breakfast table. 





kN 
The new De Luxe 
General Electric 


Cleaner—extra 


powerful. 


What a pleasure it is to welcome 
guests into a living-room you know 
is cheerfully comfortable! You can 
impart that quality to your living- 
room and to your whole house if 
you rewire it this summer the 
General Electric way. 


The General Electric Wiring System 
brings good wiring to new homes or 
old. It provides comfort, con- 
venience and the beauty of good 
lighting. It assures you plenty 
of outlets where you need them. 
Switches are always handy. 


WIRING 





Have your electrical contractor 
install a General Electric Wiring 
System. Its cost is moderate. 
You'll be delighted with the im- 
proved appearance of your home 
which this installation makes 
possible. 


Write Section G-907 for our helpful 


booklet, “The Story of Comfort.” 


a a a a 


Join us in the General Electric 
Hour, broadcast every Saturday 
evening over a nation-wide 


N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC < 


SYSTEM 





A General Electric 
Fan to keep the air 
cool and fresh. 
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The Cort — 
tric Handy C. 
gets into te ame 
ners easily, 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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“We'll sail to Spain and back again—yet never swab the deck."” For this unique Armstrong Floor, planned 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Pair ot jo ly sailormen 


too young LO pul lo sew 


Here’s a nautical room with bunks 


for two and a compass for a floor 


specially for this room with several colors of plain linoleum, has a spot-proof Accolac-Processed surface. 
Light waxing and polishing keep it spick-and-span. 


IGHT bells and all’s well aboard the good 

ship Home. No coaxing now to get lessons 

done—and not a hint of mutiny when it’s high 
time to turn in. 

A very wise captain of this crew of two has 
planned a really remarkable room. What red- 
blooded boy wouldn’t be won entirely by the 
double-deck bunks, genuine ship’s lanterns, old 
sea chest, a “wireless” that works—and a floor 
that makes you want to sail the seven seas. 


That floor effect is a bit ingenious. But so is 
the material of which it is made. Armstrong’s 
Lincleum— yes, the same that has served you in 
your kitchen and bath for years. The same that 
today is finding its way into every room of many 
of the country’s finer homes. 

Imagination is the big reason. Imagination in 
the blending of rich, enduring colors, in the cre- 
ating of smart, fashion-setting designs. And now, 
imagination on the part of America’s home plan- 


PRALM *** 


ners who are discovering in linoleum a welcomed 
versatility that permits them to fashion their 
own floors. 

Perhaps you’d like to try your hand at floor 
design the next time you decorate. At least, 
there’s a fascinatingly new story awaiting you if 
you'll but call at some local linoleum, furniture, 
or department store. Ask about the new 
Armstrong’s Linosets and Linostrips (something 
quite new in linoleum) that make it so easy now 
to plan original floor effects. Learn anew that 
Armstrong’s Linoleum of today is as stylish as 
the latest Paris fashions, the smartest motor cars. 


Why not surprise your family with a really 





Above— Armstrong’s Heath- 
er Embosstex Granite Lino- 
leum—Color No. 4. 


Handmade Marble Design 
No. 171. Colors are inlaid to 
the burlap back. 


very different room? Hazel Dell Brown, decora- 
tor, will help you do it if you write for her latest 
book, “New Ideas in Home Decoration.” It’s packed 
full of novel suggestions not hard to carry out. 
Many rooms illustrated in full color. It also 
brings you a “Decorator’s Data Sheet” and an 
offer of Mrs. Brown’s personal 

assistance. Just send 10 cents to Armstrong's 
cover mailing. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 931 
PineSt., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Product 


Armstrong's _/inoleam floors 


for every room in the house 


INLAID::+: EMBOSSED -JASPE-::: PRINTED-::: ARABESQ::: and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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EFLECTING the charm 
and grace of the formal 
Colonial or Georgian House. 
One of the many distinctive 
designs available in our Stu- 
dios for the discriminating 
client. Yourinquiryissolicited. 


BLUMENTHAL KAHN’ STUDIOS 
of BALTIMORE 

518 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Fine Lighting Fixtures Furniture Lamps 








for your 
hearth 





Oxe of the 
many interesting & 
hand-made products 
of the Blue Ridge to 
Mountain people 
Write for folder on complete line 
MOUNTAIN INDUSTRIES 


Tryon, North Carolina 











Be aSocia! Director’ 


Hotels, Clubs, Camps, Schools, Y’s, 
etc., Need Trained Men and Women 


PPORTUNITIES here i t, 
Oferta Franelont Hotes Gate meg, 
Y’s, Schools, Fraternity and Sorority Houses, 
etc. Splendid sopartes, fine living, luxurious 

in this 


















Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Complete course in hotel administration i gualt- 
fies you as Social Director, Executive re- 
tary, Hostess, Housekeeper, Manager, Assist- 
ant anager, Porenasing Agent and many 
other similar positions. Nation-wide Employ- 
ment Service Free of extra cost. Lewis stu- 
dents everywhere winning success, Write to- 
for Free Book, ‘YOUR BIG OPPORTU- 
”*and complete details as to how you can 
quickly win a well-paid position. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room CL-8251 Washington, D. C. 

















x 18”, and the small ones, 5” 
square, come 24 of each in a box 
for $1.10. Prices are postpaid. — 
Amy Drevenstept, 31 East roth 
Street, N.Y. C. 





FIG. If 


THE sun, we all know, is very 
beneficial with its violet rays, but 
it is something we can get along 
without when trying to read or 
write or sew. Half the pleasure of 
working out of doors is taken away 
by the fact that you must move 
your chair every fifteen minutes 
or risk ruining your eyes with 
glare. In Figure 11 is a contri- 
vance that will rid you of such 
discomfort, for it fastens on your 
chair back and holds either a large 
sun umbrella or a parasol, as 
shown. The picture is, of course, 
too small for you to see just how it 
works, but it turns north, south, 


east, and west, backward and 


forward, so that you can adjust | 
the parasol at any conceivable | 


angle just by moving the handle. 
This gadget is made of aluminum 


and, postpaid, costs $7.50. The | 


Italian sun umbrella 
cotton, gayly striped at the edge, 
with a bamboo handle. Delivered 


to you, it costs $6.75. — THE | 
THREE New Yorkers, 8 West | 


47th Street, N. Y.C. 


NO dinner is quite complete with- 
out nuts, and if we are having 
them on the table, why not make 
it a point to use nut dishes as 
decorative as those shown in 
Figure 12, which would give a 
distinguished look to the sim- 
plest table setting? These grape- 
leaf dishes are made of heavy 
English plate and have all the 
charm and grace that one asso- 
ciates with old pieces of Sheffield 
plate. The smaller dishes — 3” 
x 33’/’—are just the right size 








is of red | 























FAIRYLAND 
FIGURES 


for Lawn and Garden 


Beautifully made of fine terra |} 
cotta, hand-painted, true to 
Nature. Gnomes, animals, toad- 
stools, delightful groups. Send 
10 cents for illustrations 7. 


“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. Y. C. 














LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 








38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 





WEATHERVENES 


TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street 
New York 






Weathervanes are both useful and decorative and a design well 
suited to the place or its owner will add a delightful touch of individ- 
uality. Our catalogue illustrates designs from $25.00. They are ball 
bearing, Weatherproofed and complete with compass points all ready 
to install. Golfer, $46.00—Whaling Ship, $55.0o—Shay, $65.00. 








Distinctive 
Table Services 
in Imported Glass 


Many new, exquisite shapes in 
a most interesting collection 
of table crystal. On display at 


The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 W 56 St. New York 


Exclusive representatives 
in America for Lapparra Silver. 














The Unusual as Usual! 


For your closet or bedroom, this 
dainty bag of Sandalwood. Creates 
a clean, sweet aroma. 

Price including postage... . . $3.00 
And for your boudoir desk, this at- 
tractive letter-file with embossed 
floral design . . . just the thing to 
keep bills where and when you want 
them. 

Price including postage. ... . . . $4.05 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 











2078. Candle- 
stick (chromium 
plated) 9% 
inches high $18 


2492. Ash tray or 
finger bowl 
(chromium 
plated) $10 each. 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 














QUILTED BAG 
in Black Crepe-back Satin 
Materials, exclusive 
of lining, with explicit 
directions for e 
making ¢ $3-15 
Made to order — $15 
EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
462 Boylston St., Boston 
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BEAUTIFUL 

















Window 
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~“Tivengh Your Neighborhooa 
Shop. ..or Direct’ 





Gay Colored Pots 
. . - For Your Potted Plants 


Bright, cheerful yellows, warm orange- 
reds, or deep, mottled greens, are the 
colors you may have in these hand-made 
pots. Made by an old Mountaineer Pot- 
ter, they'll make your potted flowers 
more charming than ever. A half dozen 
cheerfully changes any porch or room. 
Two sizes; 5” .90 and 7” $1.20 each 
with saucers. 


Shipped by Express, Charges Collect 
The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N. C. 
Originators of AUNT NANCY: 
*-HAND HOOKED RUGS 











OUR JULY ‘ ee 
The fa eed cae tal , 
Best 

Value 

Possible 
Ina 

Hand- 

Wrought 
Iron 

Porch 
aor 

Terrace 

Chair 


$16 


Best weather-resisting combination — 

woven natural split hickory and iron 

enameled green, red or black. With or 

without metal arm tray. Back height 

28”, seat 18” wide. F.O.B. factory in 

North Carolina, by frt. or ex. collect. 
Have you our new Catalogue ? 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" sé. 
& 














=new=-j$vor 
SRYANT O2685 








for individual use, and a pair of 
the larger ones — 5” x 53” — 
might well be placed at either 
end of the table to hold an extra 
supply of nuts or candy. These 
dishes would serve equally well 
as ash trays, but it is so much more 
difficult to find good-looking nut 
dishes than attractive ash trays 
that we think they will be more 
appreciated in their original réle. 
The smaller dishes cost $2.50 each 
and the larger ones $6.00 each, 
both of which prices include post- 
age. — A. Scumipt & Son, 567 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


EVERY real gardener knows that 
a wheelbarrow is a garden neces- 
sity, since a mere basket can- 
not adequately take care of the 
results of a strenuous bout of weed- 
ing and raking. But as wheel- 
barrows are apt to be ugly and 
ungainly objects, we keep them out 
of sight except when actually in 
use. Here, however, in Figure 13, 
is a wheelbarrow which would add 
a distinctly picturesque touch to 
the garden and which has many 
utilitarian as well as decorative 
features. It is made of the cele- 


brated Devonshire osier, which, in 
other words, is willow with the 
natural bark left on and conse- 
quently is a very desirable and 
lasting material. It has, of course, 
an appropriately rustic look and 
will wear indefinitely even if left 
out in all sorts of weather. Its 
attractive appearance is obvious, 
but, what is even more impor- 
tant, it is a joy to use since, in 
spite of its sturdy construction, it 
weighs but ten pounds and as you 
raise it by the handles it is liter- 
ally as light as a feather. It meas- 
ures 62” long, 24” high, and 18” 
wide and costs $21.00, which in- 
cludes packing, but freight or ex- 
press will be extra. — CARBONE, 
Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 


I HARDLY know where to start 
in detailing to you the excellent 
points of this copy of a Pennsyl- 
vania water bench that appears in 
Figure 14. It is such an attrac- 
tive thing in itself and so well 
proportioned for a piece of furni- 
ture the original of which was 
perhaps made by some handy 
farmer for his kitchen. This par- 
ticular one is painted Indian red, 








Glass Top Tea Table with 5 
individual serving tables 
ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 











Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 


Bronze 
Statue 
21” _ 
$125. 























CHAIRS 


—in a variety of 
styles of rockers, 
arm chairs, etc. 
—in the natural 
oak and ash. For 
cottages, porches, 
lawns and tea 
rooms. 

Light in weight but 
strong. Liberal in 
proportions, well- 
balanced and com- 
fortable 


Write for Illus- 





trated Folder 
PETER TODD we yerday” Chat 
North Carolina $1.95 each 


Made in the foothills of the BLUE RIDGE 











Carry Your Own INDIVIDUAL ROBE 
for Charabanc and Steamer 
About 38 x 60 inches. Countless colors. $15.50 agg 

“Avoca” Handwoven Irish W: 


Cc AROL BR os N, impo; Charies St. St., _ 











Window Shopping 


is shopping without fatigue 














| No. HC538 — Authentic repro- 
duction in pewter of ‘Paul 
Revere” milk pitcher. 5% inches 
high; capacity one quart. 
Postpaid, $6.25 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
(Send for Catalog H26) 


22 Allen Street 


Postpaid, $5.50 


FIG. 13 
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Be PALESCHUCK 


Established 1897 
New York 


Colonial 
Sconce 


ry 
Pewter-finish Tin 


Completely Electrified 
$10.00 a pair 


Write for Catalogue 
ROBERT LEAVITT 


44 River St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





No. 8217 














CURLY MAPLE 
Correct hand-made reproductions of early Ameri- 
can furniture in solid wood by skilled workmen. 
Reasonably price Send for catalogue. 
e Ridge Furniture Co. 


Asheville North Carolina 




















New Artistry in Radiator Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any need 
and designed to harmonize with all 
modish interiors. 
wide variety of models. 


Available from a 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


83 years’ experience in heating 
and ventilating 





A 
FIGHTING 
PARSON 
By 
Alexander Irvine 








“The lively chronicle of a ca- 

reer that has known much high 

adventure in numerous fields of 

action.”” —The Boston Herald 
$3.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 








Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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STEAMER BASKETS 
should be interesting, different, 
useful. Therefore the popularity 
of Playland Baskets. Filled with 
surprises, imported goodies, clever 
pastimes—smartly wrapped. 


$7.50 $10.00 $15.00 $25.00 


PLAYLAND 
686 Madison Ave., New York City 








For Summer Porch or Home 
NOVELTY 
REFRESHMENT TABLE 


A splendid little tri- "7% 
angular-shaped a 
cocktail or end y 
table. Made of (7 
metal decorated : 
with floral design 
and copy of old 
French painting in 
delicate pastel 
shades. Colors: 
orchid, green, red, 
parchment. 


$5.85 prepaid i Pe cr — ads 8 6 
Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 


















with the back and the lining of the 
cupboard a nice, ever so slightly 
blued, green, all antiqued a bit, 
and making a charming contrast 
to the golden tones of maple. 
Either as a dining-room, as a 
living-room, or as a combination- 





FIG. 14 


room piece, this is quite usable. 
The small upper drawers may 
hold silver; a bowl of fruit and bits 
of pewter may brighten up the 
shelves, while the cupboard may 
conceal a flotilla of electrical ap- 
pliances. Or in a living-room the 
shelves may be filled with books, 
while a radio, batteries and all, 
would fit in below. Again, in a 
nursery, it’s a play bench of the 
right height for toddlers, and their 
bulky toys may be put away be- 
hind the doors. This is 42” long, 
152’ deep, 21” high to the bench, 

and 52” high over all. In unfinished 
| pine or maple, the price is $50.00, 
express collect. With a rubbed 





antique finish, the price is $75.00. 
Painted in any way you desire, 
the price is $80.00. — ARTCRAFT 
FuRNITURE Company, 215 East 
58th Street, N. Y.C. 


A SMOKING stand which can 


appropriately be used on the | 


porch or terrace during the sum- 
mer months and yet manage to 
look equally attractive inside the 
house for the rest of the year is an 
accessory well worth having, and 
the stand shown in Figure 15 is of 
this very desirable type. It is 
made of hand-wrought iron with a 
rusty antique finish and holds a 
tray of lovely colored Holland 
pottery —a_ cool-looking shade 


of turquoise blue with bands of 
light yellow. Lower in the stand is 





FIG. 15 








— 


Unpainted. $2-50 


Express prepaid 
during July. 
Antique Maple or 
any color to order 
$1.00 additional. 
A LUGGAGE RACK tte final 
hospitable touch for the guestroom—or the 
complete furnishings for the room— 


UNPAINTED-—finished to your order 
HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. mc 
224 East 57th Street eu 























ETCHINGS 


and other original 


PRINTS 


Authentic artists’ 
proofs,limitededitions, 
of connoisseur quality, 
are now_available direct from artists, 
through The Artists’ Shop, acting for a 
gtoup of competent painter-etchers and 
artist print-makers, with international 
experience and reputations, associated 
with The Brown County Artists’ Colony. 

A booklet with illustrations of some 

of their work and the story of the 

Colony mailed free upon request 


The Artists’ Shop, Nashville, Ind. 


Brown County 





























THE ADAMS FAMILY 
By 
James Truslow Adams 


A publication of outstanding 
interest and unique importance. 


$4.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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FAD) Sida SR 
A Group of “‘Communist Youths’’ in a 
achine Factory 


“The finest study of life 
under the Soviets that 
has yet been published.” 

— New York World 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


A Living Record and a History 


By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$5.00 at all booksellers 


she 





Published by Little, Brown and Company 














Natural Malacca Chair 


with fabrikoid seat $25.00 
Natural Malacca Table 
I 


Weatherproof. Expressage collect 


bockwell shop, inc. 


_ Interior decorators 
306 east 59th street 195 east avenue 
new york city rochester, n. y. 





original mirrors 





gleaming disks of burnished steel 
4:” diam. make perfect mirrors. 
their handles are of matching nickel 
wrought in beautiful design. figure 
and cat 7.50 each, colt 6.50 pre- 
paid. also made in purse mirrors 
2.25 each 
at exclusive shops or direct 
write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








GEORG 


HANDMADE: A 


JENSEN 


SILVER, INC. 





Catalogue on request 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








1OSS-STITCH ON PLER 52° 
NIN CR = 
SEOs AND CHART FURNISHED SIZE 16Xx1I9 


WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL AN RK SHO} UNIO 
a BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON MASSACHUSETT 























EMBROIDERIES 
Prepared pieces for summer work 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns 
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BEAUTIFUL 

















Window 
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ANGIER 
APRONS 


8 for $l 


Made of soft, 
durable, splash- 
proof Ripple- 
kraft, they pro- 
tect the wearer 
during house- 
keeping hours. 
Just the thing for women’s clubs, 
church suppers, gifts, and prizes. 
Thousands of women have found 
this new way of eliminating extra 
work. Nolaundering—alwaysa fresh 
apron handy. Attractively boxed, 
in assorted colors, and mailed pre- 
paid at eight for one dollar. Simply 
send one dollar bill, money order or 
check direct to Dept. F. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Fountain St., Framingham, Mass. 
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Authentic refroduction. Original of this 
chest was fond in Salem, Mass., and dates 
(t_ 1750. Brass pulls, choice of 
Mahogany ¢r Maple. A remarkable value. 





Balance upon re- 
F.O.B. Boston, 
Send for illus- 

trated folders of Winthrop Reproductions. Ad 

dress Dept. P., stating type of particular 
interest. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE Co. 
424 Park Square Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


$70 Deposit with order. 
cf/ipt of merchandise. Ship 











Shades for Bathroom Ligh 


Bottom dia. 5”; esp enough to cover standard bulb: 
double fixture fits either drop light or bracket light: 
Any color. A variety of patterns; some rather daring, 
others more conservative. Ali very amusing. 


$5.35 a pair; $2.85 each, postpaid 
DANIEL’S DEN 


Hyannis, Mass. 
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a holder in which the four in- 
dividual ash trays may be stacked 
when not in use. The cigarette 
box, holding fifty cig- 
arettes, and the match 
holder, both of the 
same Holland pottery, 
may also be ordered 
with this set if so de- 
sired. Without these 
two extras the cost of 
the stand and trays is 
$20.00. With the box 
and match holder 
added, the price is 
$26.50. Both of these 
prices include pack- 
ing and shipping. — 
SCHERVEE STUuDIOs, 
665 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


THIS is the season for 
cold drinks and we 
strongly recommend 
that every long glass 
of iced tea or ‘horse’s neck’ be pro- 
vided with silver spoons like those 
shown in Figure 16. These are long 
enough so that they do not lose 
themselves in a tall glass and have 
hollow handles which can be used 
as straws — a device which greatly 
facilitates the consumption of 
liquids whose surface is dotted 
with bobbing ice cubes. The 
shell-shaped bowl can be used for 
more moderate sipping or casual 
stirring. These spoons measure 
72” in length and cost $28.50 a 
dozen, $19.00 for eight, or $14.25 
for six. These prices include post- 
age. — Hopcson, KENNARD& Com- 
PANY, 15 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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THERE are times when one feels 
that the thing to do is to go out 
and buy something feminine and 
frivolous. Perhaps you 
can think of things 
that are more satisfy- 
ing to one in such a 
mood than a taffeta 
bedspread, but I can’t. 
The one in Figure 17, 
which, by the way, 
serves both as a 
spread and as a blan- 
ket protector, is all 
that anyone could de- 
sire—rich, soft, shim- 
mering, and lustrous, 
beautifully tailored 
and simply trimmed 
with hand-bound scal- 
lops. You have a 
choice of a dozen love- 
ly colors in this fabric. 
The twin-bed size, 40” 
4 x 90”, costs $40.90, 

while the double size, 
54” x 90”, is $45.00. In satin or 
crépe de Chine, the same spread 
is $32.00 and $35.00. In Korean 





HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 

















Piquantly new, this wall sconce is a 
subtle blending of the old glass rosette 
tieback with the fascinating perfection 
of handwrought bright work. 


The rosettes are four inches in di- 
ameter and are available in crystal, 
opalescent, amethyst, green, blue or 
amber, while metal parts are fashioned 
of English tin, copper, brass or chro- 
mium in the modern mode. Supplied 
with or without electric attachments 
at reasonable prices. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
39D North Bennet Street, 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











MADE BY THE BLIND 
Linen Bag 
Lined, and 
hand-woven 
in gray linen 
witholdfash- 
ioned nose- 
gay of pink, 
blue, white 
and helio- 
trope flowers 
and green 
leaves. 


ed $7.50 
pric : 
114" x11" postpaid, 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 
39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


























INTERIOR DECORATION 
Summer Session — July 1 to August 7 


Apractical, intensive course for teachers, 
business men and women, highschool and 
college graduates. Register Now. 


BOSTON SCHOOL 
OF INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 























For Sale at all Better Class 


Department Stores 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


PREVENT 
TARNISH 


Your silverware may be kept 
bright as new — even after many 
months of storage. Just wrap it up 
securely in 


* Dexstar * 
STAYBRITE TISSUES 


Tuts household need — long felt — 
is now a practical reality — a scien- 
tific discovery that makes repolish- 
ing unnecessary 


Sample of Staybr ite 
(48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 
Address Dept. 6 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


Have them Reproduced Privately in 


The- Copley: Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 

tographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 

CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. A-79, 221 Columbus Av.,Boston 








SPOOL 
BEDS 


Hand Turned 


E. E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S$. C. 

















Published by Little, Brown & Coinpany | 


LARSON, 
DUKE OF MONGOLIA 
By Frans August Larson 


“Mr. Larson's story of his life among 
the Mongols is one of those straightfor- 
ward, artlessly told stories that to 
some of us are better than fiction.’?’ — 
Lewis Gannett in THE NEw York 
HERALD TRIBUNE. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
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HE severe simplicity of yester- 

day’s bathroom walls has made 
way for newer vogue in design. 
Delightful touches of the artist’s 
genius are now interpreted in tile. 
This new medium offers unlimited 
scope for modern decoration. 
Robertson Planatile brings you . . . 
a range of designs which inspire 
new and pleasing walls for bath- 
rooms ...a new finish and new 
tile dimensions. 
The satin-like finish of Planatile is 
available in a beautiful range of col- 
ors. The soft flowing tones increase 
in depth and intensity as they reach 
the incised design—then blend into 
delicately graduated values, muchlike 
the folds of perfectly draped velvet. 
The bases and caps of this distinc- 
tive Planatile are ingeniously de- 
signed for easy cleaning and reflect 
the modern decorative note. 
Architects are specifying Robertson 
Planatile because it provides an un- 
usual opportunity to create new and 
interesting effects in bathrooms, 
foyers, sun porches, kitchens and 


wherever genuine tile may be used. 


JULY ..4990 





A blossom raised its head from the clear water of a mill pond to greet 
the dawn. An artist caught a glimpse of its chaste beauty. His render- 
ing of the subject might well have hung in a gallery. Here is the 
Blossom — rising from the ripples . . . one of a series of Planatile 


designs created by Leon V. Solon, distinguished ceramic designer. 


BATHROOM WALLS 
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She newest vogue.. design in tile for 


Sign and mail the coupon below, send- 
ing 25c to cover mailing costs, and 
we will send you an attractive and 
useful hot-plate made from Robert- 
son Planatile. This will give you the 
opportunity of seeing and admiring 
the beautiful design, colorand finish, 
We will also send you a copy of our 
new brochure, reproducing the vari- 
ous Planatile designs as they appear 
in a series of attractive bathrooms. 
And we will send you the names of 
tile contractors in your vicinity who 
feature a display of Robertson 


Planatile. 
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t ROBERTSON ART TILE CO. 
{ TRENTON, N. J. unt 
H Please send free brochure on 
- Planatile and its modern uses. 

] Enclosed find 25¢ to cover mail- 
t ing costs for which you will 
y 
H send attractive hot-plate made of 
; Robertson Planatile. 
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% The Sour ne quoted ha ae bee 
checke nd certified to 
eet Fo ROSS BROS. AND 
MONTGOMERY, Accountants and 


Auditors. ' . 


20,679" Physicians 
”“LUCKIES 


are fess u7 tating’ 


“It’s toasted” 


a Costhiae Webucrham auelactelaleye| against irritation: against cough 
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THE FLYING CLOUD 


Quaint reproduction of water color 
by A. C. Edwards, of famous clipper 
ship Flying Cloud, built by Donald 
McKay in 1851. 


Framed in gilt with black and gold 
glass pe a Outside measure 
yell Price $35.00. Also 
fram My a simple black and gilt 
(no mat) $22.50. Unframed $12.00. 


Send for circular C-1 for illus- 


trations of Flying Cloud, Game 
Cock and Westward Ho. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 











Arlington 4 Park Square 
Massachusetts Boston 
MONEL 
METAL | 
SCONCES °& 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 934” x 
3%". Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 

Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











Pewter 


ogre! old pewter, exactly reproduced 
by painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin sheen of pric _ museum pieces, 
Surprisingly inexpensiv: 

Write for beautifully dlcstrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-Y Mt.Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








2 Attractive 
Florence Nesmith Gifts, 
modestly 
FOREIGN ANTIQUES — DECORATIONS priced 


78 Chestnut St., Boston 138 Market St., Lowell 











“Any such book as 
Mrs. Risley’s is unique 
Americana’”’ says the 
New York Times of 


THE ROAD 
TO WILDCAT 


By Eleanor Risley 
AN 
ATLANTIC BOOK 

Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
$2.50 













silk it is $22.00 and $25.00, while 
in gingham in a plain color, or one 
of those delightful calico prints, 
the prices are $15.00 and $18.00. 
— WitHers, 1646 Everett Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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UNLESS you’ve been the for- 
tunate owner of a fully equipped 
closet you’ve no idea what a 
pleasure it is. A place for hats, a 
place for shoes, a place for sweat- 
ers, a place for everything — and 
everything in its place! The sec- 
tions in Figure 18 are so planned 
that they will convert a very or- 
dinary closet into one that will 
give boundless delight. Each unit 
is 24” high, 14” deep, and 22” 
wide. The top one has a shelf and 





= 





room for a number of hats, not to 
mention doors to keep out the 
dust. If you like you may have 
this with two slanting shelves, 
like the bottom one, to make it 
convenient for shoes. The upper 
drawer of the middle section is 
divided so as to make it a good 
depository for small odds and 
ends. Made of high-grade plywood, 
these may be finished in ma- 
hogany, walnut, or maple. Pur- 
chased separately or together, 
each unit costs $25.00, packed 
ready to ship by express collect. 
If you are working out a color 
scheme, you may have these 
painted to match a sample at an 
extra cost of $7.50 each. — 
Puitip F. Hatt, 38 East goth 
Street, N. Y.C. 


IN the March issue of the House 
Beautiful we published an inter- 
esting article on ‘Some Historic 
Houses of Natchez.’ We now find 
that Natchez is also the home of 
a historic cake which is almost 
as famous as its houses. This 
‘Ole Missus’ fruit cake is made 
from the same rich and elaborate 
recipe which was used in the days 
of the old-time South when this 
fruit cake first won its fame. 
Every year it has increased in 
popularity and is now widely dis- 
tributed over the entire country. 
It comes packed in a metal box, 
and is wrapped in parchment pa- 
per with tinfoil topping which 





Flora Macdonald, Ine. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 
Interior Decorations 


39 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 











keeps it moist and fresh for a long 
time. And it is a well-known fact 
that fruit cake improves with age. 
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Gebelein + Boston 


Announces 


The Tercentenary Pattern 


1630 Massachusetts Bay 





Impressed on hand-made 
flat silver, the ‘Arbella,” 
famous flagship of the Puri- 
tan fleet, is the theme of this 
interesting design. 





THE TIMELY GIFT: 
Tercentenary Silver, 
hand-made in the manner 
of the early craftsmen. 








SUGGESTIONS 
6 Tea Spoons $ 22.50 
6 Large Coffee Spoons 18.50 
6 Iced Tea Spoons 28.00 
Pitcher Spoon 10.00 
3-Piece Child's Set 15.00 if 
3-Piece Baby Set 12.00 } 
Mayonnaise Ladle 5.00 | 
Paper Cutter 8.00 
GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
Silversmith — gee 
79 oa order. Ideal for 
ho r 
Foot of Beacon Hill — hia 


























LUGGAGE RACK 


Vacation time —and guests! Luggage 
soon soils bedspreads and ruins the 
finish of chairs. 


This “‘tuckaway” rack looks awfully 
well holding a large, painted tin tea- 
tray, too. Solid maple, hand-rubbed to 
a dull finish in four different shades. 
The straps are covered in colorful 
chintz. 24” long, 1614” wide $8.50 
AEE We ois oes ok we utees 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water St. Fairfield, Maine 





arly American 
nglish — and 
Colonial Wall papers 


END for our book contain- 
ing authentic copies of these 
early and historical papers. 
Prepared and compiled by the 
firm carrying the lar est variety 
of these papers in pa country. 
our money will be refunded 
on return of the book whether 
you select a pa»er or not. 


Every paper and colorissunfast 
Book sent prepaid for $1.50 
The J. W. GERRY CO. 


63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884 








Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 


1630 1930 





IF MASSACHUSETTS C ALLS YOU 
—this Summer, visit National Foundry, 
located in Whitman —in_ historic Plymouth 
County — where you will find on display, over 
150 castings of book ends, door stops, paper- 
weights and other specialties, all of which make 
excellent souvenirs, some of historical interest. 

Whether or not you are coming to the 
Foundry, you will be interested in our illus- 
trated catalog, free for the asking. Send for it. 

Special discount for volume buyers 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
Whitman, Mass. 














LEATHERETTE BAG 


be p Ninets. brown, red, blue; 

tent leather. Much 
-~ or shopping, for beach, 
steamer or motor acces- 


sories. be x 12”, $5.75; 
Ss $6.75; 13” x 
a7", 3} * pe, 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 





39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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HAND-EMBROIDERED 
INITIAL TOWELS 


Boxed in the attractive Sheppard way— 
A Delightful Gift fer the Bride 


..-Famous “Old 
Bleach’ hem- 
stitched linen huck. 
Initialed to match 
colored hems — 
rose, blue, gold, 
green or helio. 


White 
with colored hems 


15x24” $1.15 ea. 
18” x30” $1.65 ea. 


All White 
15x24" $1.00 ea. 
18” x30” $1.50 ea. 


New portfolio of Housebold 
Specialties sent om request 


Dept. H 


J.B. SHEPPARD « SONS 


9012-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















WHY NOT KNOW 
FURNITURE? 














These cakes will be shipped direct 
from Natchez if there is no dealer 
| in the city from which the order 
| comes, but where there are deal- 
ers, the orders will be referred to 
them. For a two-pound cake 
and we guarantee that it is one 
of the most delicious you have 
ever eaten — the price is $2.50, 
or $6.00 for a five-pound cake, 
including postage. — THE Nat- 
CHEZ BAKING Company, Natchez, 
| Mississippi. 














FIG. 


| THIS new coffee table which has 


is grateful. For example, here in 


Figure 19 is a table rather Eng- | 


lish in type, with drawer leaves 
in the refectory manner. It is a 
splendidly sturdy tea, coffee, or 
general-utility table that will fit 
into any room of informal char- 


acter and on account of its ver- | 
gatility in size is good for small | 


quarters. In front of a couch it 
may be reduced to its minimum 
length of 24” or extended to its 
maximum of 43”. The height, 
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203”, and the width, 16’, are 














CANDLESTANDS 


We have a few hand-turned 
candlestand tables, exact re- 
production of a beautiful old 
table of Colonial Virginia. 
Solid walnut, exquisitely fin- 
ished in either walnut or 
mahogany a sigh. diameter 
20”. Price $11 













Colonial uiliie 
Hooked Rugs 
Prices Greatly Reduced 
All articles made by 
skilled workers, in the 
mountains of Virginia. 
Send for FREE Booklet 


Laura H.B. Copenhaver 
“‘Rosemont’’ Marion, Va. 








NO 1223 22 Each 


HAND WROUGHT LIGHTING FIXTURES BY 


JAMES R. MARSH & COMPANY 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK DISPLAY 541 MADISON AVE 














GRAND RAPIDS 


FURNITURE Co. MICH. 














Learnto bhea-— 


LANDSCAPE Ne tiza| 


At Home—By Mail 


Big fees;pleasant health- 
AK ful work; adignified, un- 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
opportunities to both 
men and women. Ex 







a week, Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying 

Write today for details 
American Landscape School 
Member National Home 
‘ yy Counce 
15 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, Is. 











BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 

WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 








| recently made its début is re- of course stationary. Actually it is 
ei markable for its beauty and for its made of solid birch, but this takes 
: price. After all, that is a com- a good maple finish and also may 
A brief, concise, informative ° ° . ° ¥ 
ok || history of the principal styles bination that is hard to find and be stained walnut, or brown, or 
—_ of sony pepe owl harder to resist. The popularity of red mahogany. The price, pack- 
OF tainingly written and authen- : : 2 a . 
a i ee ates ak oa maple has led to its use in styles ed to send by express collect, is | 
PERIOD] formation. Will acquaint the of furniture not strictly Early $18.00.— Henry C. Meyer, 1179 | 
_.<«-..{| novice with furniture styles ‘Cc P . ery y Be 
STYLES|| ino short time, Handsonely American, and for this everyone East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
printed and bound. Has 
as bad received high acclaim from 
. furniture lovers, decorators. 
POST || educators, studente and de- 
PAID signers. 250 illustrations, 
156 pages, 30 chapters, glos- —< | 
sary and chronology. Gh V 
Cine 54-G Logan St. 








' HE grouping from which 
these pieces were 
selected hes met with 
enthusiastic response from 
interior decorators every- 
where. 

Write us for a complete 
portfolio of photographs. 







FICKS REED COMPANY 
Cincinnati and New York 


GALLERIES 
314 West Fourth St. 192 Lexington Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
1825 East 18th St. 248 North 11th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 





cA Valentine Reproduction 


Dumb 
Waiter 
Table 


- 719 





Period 1750. Built of solid mahogany. 
Has three dished tray tops, which 
revolve, Snake-head feet. From original 
in our collection. Top tray 12 inches 
diameter, middle tray 18 inches diame 
ter, lower tray 24 inches diameter. 
Stands 43 inches high. 


Price $67.50 
Our stock of current catalogs exhausted, 


but will mail new portfolio of reproduc- 
tions after July 15, 1930 for $1.00. 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 











Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
series on 

THE GREAT STORY-TELLERS 
continues in the July 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Subject: SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
The English novelist who 
created the immortal Pamela 

The July Atlantic : out June 25 

4oc a copy on all newsstands. 














The Atlantic 
$5,000 Prize Biography 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S 
HUNDRED YEARS 


By Harriet Connor Brown 


A book which Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes calls in his 
foreword an epic of American 
life in the Middle West and 
a classic textbook of Ameri- 
can human nature. 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
4 
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THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 








Would You Keep 
Her in Prison? 


Confined to a single room or floor, 
the invalid longing to join the family 
circle is actually a prisoner! Sedg- 
wick Invalid Elevators free invalids 
from such imprisonment. They are 
safely and easily operated and may 
be installed at much less expense 
than you would imagine. Write to 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 157 West 
15th St., New York, for Booklet 153. 


4)SEDGWICK 


! ¢ | Dumb Waiters - Elevators 
: J FOR ALL PURPOSES 





Concise Answers 








to Common Questions 











EXHIBITION 





OF SMALL 





HOUSES 





eres from the 3rd annual 

competition conducted by the 
House BeautiruL MaGazine, 8 
Arlington street, Boston. Exhibi- 
tions have already been held in 
Boston, Springfield, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis and St. Louis. 


Future exhibitions include 





June 12-26 August 6-14 


Kansas City Community 
Arr INsTITUTE Arts 


Kansas City, AssociaTION 


Missouri Santa Barbara, 
fh ee California 
+ + + 


July 2-12 


August 18-30 
HIGHLAND Park & od 


: Bui LpinG 
GALLERIES 


— MATERIAL AND 
Dallas, Texas 
MAcHINERY 


7 Exnibir 
July 21- San Francisco, 
August 4 California 

ARCHITECTS’ a 
BuiLpinG September 6-13 
MATERIAL Meier & Frank 
Exuipir Company 

Los Angeles, Portland, 
California Oregon 














a 
Q. 1 am planning a house, and want 
to make full use of electricity; is there 
a relation between the size of a room 
and the number of outlets that it 
should have? 


A. Itisa general rule that there 
should be one light outlet and one 
convenience outlet for every fifty 
square feet of floor space; but this 
is minimum. Provide a conven- 
ience outlet for every permanent 
connection — electric clock, radio, 
sewing machine, floor and table 
lamp, and so on. Have others for 
temporary uses — vacuum cleaner, 
floor polisher, heating pad, and 
other things that may be used 
anywhere. Provide at least one 
convenience outlet in each room 
and hall, on enough circuits to 
prevent overloading. With the 
growing use of electricity you will 
find use for them all, and it will be 
far cheaper to put them in while 
the house is building than to add 
them later. 





+ 


Q. I want to line my cellar with 
something that will prevent condensa- 
tion, but do not know what to use. 
| have seen waterproofing compounds 
advertised; will they do? 


A. No, for they have no insulat- 
ing ability, which is what you 
need. Use any of the rigid 
insulating materials. One that is 
non-absorbent, like corkboard, 
can be applied directly to the wall 
with a plaster of cement and sand; 
but others should be waterproofed 
on the back with two coats of 
liquid asphalt. So treated they 
may be put against the wall, 
although it will be better to set 
them on furring strips. 


+ 


Q. Plans for a house that | am build- 
ing called for a 20-inch lavatory in the 
downstairs washroom; but when | saw 
it in place it seemed small, and I told 
the contractor to put in a 24-inch 
size. The difference in cost was $12.00, 
and the bill for the change was $48.00. 
| have refused to pay the contractor 
any such profit, and he threatens to 
sue. Am I not right in fighting him? 


A. Probably not, for the charge 
seems fair. If the plumbing job 
had been finished, plumbers and 
their tools had to be brought back, 
and if the tiling was disturbed 
there was also work for a tile 


| setter. The contractor may not 





have been able to return the small 


| lavatory, and charged you for his 


loss in selling it secondhand. 
There must have been trucking 
charges for delivering the new 
lavatory and taking away the old 
one, and the making of the change 
may have upset the contractor’s 
schedule to such an extent that 
he was justified in charging for 
that. He will prove his expenses 
in court, and you will probably 
save yourself embarrassment and 
money by paying what seems to 
be a legitimate bill. 


+ 


Q. ] want to use a wood-shingle roof 
on a house that I am planning, as in 
keeping with the design; but a friend 
advises against it because of the fire 
risk. What do you think? 


A. He is right in regard to low- 
grade shingles, which in curling 
will hold flying embers and ignite 
easily. But shingles cut ‘edge 
grain’ and of good quality will lie 
flat indefinitely; they will be as 
safe as any roofing material not 
actually fireproof, especially when 
laid on solid decking and secured 
with rust-proof nails. 


+ 


Q. I have seen insulating boards 
advertised as being made of wood 
fibre. If wood is an insulator, can a 
house be considered insulated when it 
is sheathed with wood boards? 


A. If the sheathing is air-tight, 
ves, and to a considerable degree. 
But it is not so much the material 
that insulates as the air that it 
contains in its cells and between 
its fibres. The denser the mate- 
rial, the less air it will contain, 
and the poorer it will be as an 
insulator. Thus it will take 13 
inches of soft wood to have an 
insulating value equal to that 
of a wood-fibre insulating board 
s-inch thick, the latter having a 
looser structure and containing 
more air. With wood sheathing 
there will be open joints between 
the boards through which air 
can pass, which will nullify the 
insulating value of the wood. 
A house will be insulated only 
when its walls and roof are air- 
tight as well as resistant to the 
passage of heat. 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 

MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 

dences throughout the East and South 

and these books show representative 

examples of his work. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14’’x 

26’’, 24 designs mostly two-story, $15- 

000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 

French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 

$10.00 delivered. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314x19 

inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 

to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 

livered. 

Each contains: — Exterior 

Plans, Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 

see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York 


Views, 











DE LUXE BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS 
Photos and floor plans of splendid, medium-cost 
Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows, two-family 
dwellings. An ideal reference book, 224 pages, 
600 illustrations, with sizes and descriptions of 
all rooms and buildings. Postpaid $3. Many 
complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 

Book H, 69 Designs, English 
and American Homes, $1 
Both Books, $3.50 
A trifling investment for the prospective builder 
which may save him hundreds in extras 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 





101 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








HOLLYWOODS NEWEST HOMES 
S 
ee 








Jéach_ -Four books *322 postpaid 

/*~ 

(1) HOMES of the Moment, Spanish and 
English 


(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (23rd Edition) 

(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th Ed.) 
(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (3rd Ed.) 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H 
527 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal, 








CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOK: 













Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc 
“Spanish & Monterey Homes.”’ A new book of the 
latest in 2-story, 8 to 12 rooms. Price $2.00 
“Select Bungalows."’ Over 70 plans of vari- 

ous type bungalows, 2-story & duplexes $2.00 
“Spanish & Italian Plans.’ 6 to 11 rooms $2.0@ 
“Small Bungalows."’ All kinds, 3toS rooms $1.50 
GEORGE P. TELLING 

1573 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 














TELLER’S 
COLONIAL 
HARDWARE 
Distinctive and authen- 
tic fitments in hand- 
forged iron for the Early 

American Home. 
Brochure on request. 
280 Wall Street 

Kingston, New York 
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COMPLETE PLANS 


For Perfect Fireplaces 


Send today for new valuable book of fireplace 
plans showing attractive designs and com- 
plete construction details with plan and 
elevations to insure a successful fireplace in 
your home. 

Your architect or contractor will recommend 
a Colonial Damper to provide perfect draft 
control without smoking — compels correct 
formation of the fireplace throat, the vital 
part, and avoids mistakes that ruin a fire- 
place. 

Styles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace. 
Write” today, enclose ten cents, coin or 
stamps, for new book, “Fireplace Plans and 
Equipment.” 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 
furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 








A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
*‘Homes of Today”’ 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
home builder. 
Send check to Price $3.00 
R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 








oT} 
Retort L Stevenson 
Prekstect 

















susunsanx HOUSES’ 
~~ BOOK OF 


45 Designs 











160 
Illustrations 


Price $3.00 
Postpaid 
Plans and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 

from $11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 

Deta plan awe Erection supervision 

WILLIAM DE INAP, Architect 
307 Fifth oto New York 


Q. A house that is being built near 
me has been painted with silver paint. 
What is the idea? 


A. That is aluminum paint, and 
is the priming or foundation coat 
for the colors that will follow. 
The liquid part of it sinks into 
the wood and seals the pores, while 
the aluminum dries on the surface; 
being in tiny flakes, these overlap 
like shingles into a continuous 
skin that shields the film beneath 
from the weather, and, being 
opaque, from the deteriorating 
effects of light. It is claimed that 
a paint job will last longer when 
on an aluminum priming coat. 


+> 


Q. There is always difficulty in 
rolling a tea wagon over the sill of my 
pantry door. Will it be all right to 
have it taken out? 


A. Under usual conditions, yes. 
If the floor boards are at right 
angles to the sill they continue 
under it; but if parallel they may 
not, when filling will be necessary. 
There should be enough space 
under a door for it to swing over a 
rug, and the purpose of a sill is 
to close that space when the door 
is shut. If the removal of the sill 
causes an objectionable draft, you 
can get an attachment that auto- 
matically closes the space with a 
heavy strip of felt when the door 
is shut, the felt rising as the door 


is opened. 
+ 


A statement recently made in 
this column was to the effect that 
an open joint between floor and 
baseboard could be closed by 
covering it with a strip of mould- 
ing, the strip being nailed to the 
baseboard to permit the free 
expansion and contraction of the 
floor. A correspondent has ques- 





tioned this, his letter reading in 
part: — 

‘Inasmuch as the gap is caused 
by shrinkage of floor beams while 
artificial heat is on, it would seem 
that when the beams swell during 
the season when heat is off, the 
quarter-round nailed to the base 
would be forced up level with the 
bottom of the base and remain 
in this location when the beams 
shrink again, leaving a_ crack 
under the quarter-round the same 
as it was under the base.’ This he 
illustrates with the diagram here 
shown. 






Crack / 
Placer. 







Sreoke, lust 
Odors,/ ire, 
rout Cellar. 





The condition described applies 
to houses of which the studs 
extend from cellar to attic, for the 
walls will then expand and con- 
tract in a different degree from the 
floors. In more rigid construction 
the studs extend only from floor 
to ceiling, when vertical expansion 
can be uniform. The expansion 
and contraction of wood being 
lateral, the movement will be 
especially noticeable in as large 
a mass as the floor, and the nailing 
of the moulding to the baseboard 
that the floor may be free is upheld 
in the instructions issued by the 
makers of wood, linoleum, and 
other flooring materials. 

Comment is invited on this 
and other nice points in building. 
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Cottage Door Latch Set 
* Unusual Urn Design, Set of 4 pieces 
asccsead illustrated, $2.50. Send for interest- 
¢ ingcataiog of hand forged iron ware 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, North Carolina 
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Catalogue of 
Individual 
Designs 
on request 
Nature Studio 
243 W.BiddleSt. 
Baltimore, Md. 











JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 











Free Book With Color Ulustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth. Pa. 


House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 

House Beautiful Homes will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 
I enclose 25 cents for the New 


O Beautiful Homes 


8 Arlington St., Boston 
Portfolio of House 


g I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS ............... 








Choose 
your house 
on a rainy day 





MILTON TUCKER 


whose book gives you 
valuable help in the 
important task of 


BUYING 
AN HONEST 
HOUSE 


a ae 


— 


OW is the average young man to 
know whether he is getting his 
money’s worth in real estate? Faulty 
construction is easily camouflaged. So 
Milton Tucker has written an invaluable 
handbook on House Buying. The nu- 
merous photographs show good and bad 
in striking contrast. The thumb-nail 
sketches with which the margins are 
enlivened are bright, amusing and in- 
structive. And the best piece of advice 
in the book is given in the first chapter. 
‘Choose your house on a rainy day.’ 
Then you will know where the roof 
leaks, whether there are 
proper eaves-spouts and 
gutters, and, especially 
if it has been raining 
for a week or s0, 
whether the cellar 
holds water. Chap- 
ters on founda- 
tions, plaster, 
finishes, ga- 
rages, masonry, heating and plumbing, 
are replete with information and advice. 
The first expenditure in buying your 
house should be, either a course in 
building construction or this little man- 
ual. The book is written throughout for 
the layman, its wording is simple, its 
facts are important, and its style is 
delightful. All honest builders and 
realtors should welcome the intelligent 
buyer who, from reading this volume, 
knows enough to appreciate quality in 
building.” 
— THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 







AN 
ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00 ~ 
pares 
atall booksellers ; 
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Plank Floors ... 


Bruce solid floor Asin theillustration above, Not only varying widths, 
planks laid in equal random widths full length, but random lengths, will 
widths the full suggest the rougher treat- still further emphasize the 
length of the room. ment of early plank floors. “‘casual’’ in floor treatment. 


To achieve a pleasing unity, wide boards may be used also 
for walls, or even ceilings. The “‘all-wood”’ room links the 
present with the best architectural traditions of the past. 


6.£.. Bruce Co- 


MEM PH “ rEewWN ES SE E 


...as elaborated and 
perfected by BRUCE 
in oak or walnut... 


ISTORIC flooring in a new 
environment! Centuries 
ago in the “hand craft” 
era, the furniture and wood 

work of a home were the product 
of individual craftsmen, and rough 
effects and interesting irregularities 
were not intentional, but the inevi- 
table consequence of handwork. 
Solid floor planks, of varying 
widths and lengths, determined 
by the size of available logs 
and the dimensions of the room, 
were characteristic of that period. 


Today, just as other decorative ap- 
pointments are more refined, solid 
plank floors, as developed by Bruce, 
conform to modern taste in this 
respect, yet retain in appearance 
the “‘casual”’ effect of old time inte- 
riors. Beveled edges emphasize the 
widths and suggest the “‘cracks” 
which were present in early floors. 
Knots and unevenness of grain and 
color, are characteristic of so-called 
“lower” grades in Bruce plank floors. 
“4 “ “ 
. . . Write us for floor suggestions 


in remodeling or in new construction. Bruce floor- 
ing is sold through lumber dealers everywhere. 








A corner of a busi- 
ness office; Bruce 
*CELLized oak planks 
for walls and ceil- 
ing;*CELLizedmaple 
and walnut blocks 
for the floor. 


BRUCE PLANKS 
may be obtained 
*‘CeLLized (*chemi- 
cally treated to re- 
duce the tendencyto 
change in size) or 
untreated; beveled 
or square edged. 
Three grades: Man- 
sion, Fireside, and 
Tavern; three sizes: 
4,6, and 8-in. widths. 
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Celotex Lath protects the beauty of 
these attractive walls from streaky lath 
marks and unsightly plaster cracks. 


Buitp UsEFuL Rooms 
IN WASTE SPACES 


Line your attic with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and change waste space into 
a cool, pleasant playroom, a maid’s room, 
or an extra bedroom. Celotex shuts scorch- 
ing sun’s rays out of your home. If your 
attic is too small for a room, just nail Celotex 
to the attic floor, and the whole house will 
be more comfortable. 








The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Ili 










THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Handsome plastered walls and ceilings 
aetell permanently protected by Lath 


that also shuts out dampness and excessive summer heat 


OMEN alert to every opportunity of 

increasing the charm and comfort of 
their homes prefer Celotex Lath as a base for 
plastered walls. 

This modern lath protects decorated inte- 
riors. It is especially designed to eliminate 
lath marks and to reinforce against plaster- 
cracks ...to give finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces that retain their original beauty. 

At the same time it insulates against damp- 
ness, extreme heat and cold... helps to make 
your home more healthful and enjoyable to 
live in all year ’round. 

And in years to come it pays for itself 
many times over by preventing costly leakage 
of furnace heat. 

For remodeling your attic, porches or 
basement there is Celotex Standard Building 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Board —just the material for transforming 
waste spaces into delightful extra rooms. Your 
builder, contractor or architect will explain 
how quickly and economically this can be 
done with Celotex. 

When applied to the outside of homes, as 
sheathing, Celotex adds structural strength 
... makes walls tight, sturdy and permanent. 

Your request will bring our interesting new 


booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath 
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WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHops whose names and 


ANTIQUES 


ao wg and their 





addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 
regard to any object men- 
tioned in this department 
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HESE lusty little musicians and 
the affectionate pair between 
them come from a shop which I am 
forced to avoid unless I have time for 


coming more and more difficult to find 
each year. This, I think, is an un- 
usually beautiful one, being intricately 
cut in rococo design and then etched 





browsing. For once among the quaint 
pottery animals and people which fill 
the shelves inside, I find it quite im- 
possible to tear myself away for hours 
on end. Although I have always an 
eye out for the sculptural perfections 
of Ralph Wood and his followers, I 
confess I find the naive figures of the 
early Staffordshire potters more fas- 
cinating. The lover group illustrated 
is an extremely rare example of the 
Whieldon school, showing one of the 
earliest of the so-called docage groups 
so popular with the porcelain fac- 
tories of a later period. The modeling 
here is remarkably clear-cut for so 
early a piece, and the coloring is less 
dauby than is usual with this school. 
The piece dates from about 1755. The 
musicians are Astbury, and date from 
1720 or thereabouts, — Puitip Suva, 
823-825 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


FIG. 2 


REALLY delicately designed 
mirror in so-called Chippendale 
style is such a fragile thing that a good 
One in even passable condition is be- 


along the edges to accentuate its 
delicacy. The gilding is of that lovely 
bronze color which comes when the 
red foundation on which it is laid 
begins to show through the gilt. It 
measures one and one-half feet high 
and one foot wide. — McKEarin’s, 
2t East 64th Street, N. Y.C. 


N important piece of lustreware in 
good condition, and bearing a 
date, does not stay on a shopkeeper’s 
shelf for long I warn you. This fine 





pitcher of two-quart size has a self 
ground of purple lustre, with a large 
medallion desigh in which the letters 
“C. O. M.’ occur in script, with the 
date 1813 underneath. A band about 
the neck and framing the medallion 
has the well-known grapevine design. 
— GinspurG AND Levy, 875 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


CCASIONALLY there turns up 
in this country a chair in con- 
ventional Queen Anne or Chippendale 
style which is, however, several inches 
lower than the ordinary side chair and 
is believed to have been originally in- 
tended for milady’s dressing-room. 
They have therefore come to be known 
as slipper chairs or lady chairs. One 
can well believe that in the days of 
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GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD_HARDWARE 
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WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Architects uilders Hardware 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc. by Corbin 


P. & F. CORBIN “S8° NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U.S.A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 
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SpeciaL SupscripTIOoN Rates 
on : 
House Beautiful Magazine 


$1.00 for 5 Months* 
3.00 15 si 

4.00 24 
(Regular Rate 35c a Copy. 


66 é 


sé 66 ok KK 


$3.00 a Year) 


Forcign Postage *45c **$1.25 ***$2.00 


a LEDER TERRE wcacemiienmnin 


House Beautiful, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire, OR 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen:— 


I enclose $ ee 


Name Spice ee ree ee 


Address Ee eae hs ee ee 
H.B.-7-30 


BEAUTIFUL 








ANTIQUES 








billowing and voluminous skirts some 
kind of help would have been neces- 
sary for the lady who wished to change 
her slippers without removing her 
hoops! These chairs are as rare as the 





FIG. 4 


proverbial hens’ teeth, and are ac- 
cordingly much in demand. This one 
is of mahogany, having Dutch feet, 
and back in the style of Chippendale, 
and is in almost perfect condition, — 
S. TisHiLER, So Charles Street, Boston. 


AN American highboy with veneered 
and inlaid drawer fronts and origi- 
nal etched brasses is so rare that there 
is a real thrill about finding one for 
sale in a shop these days. This one is 
an unusually fine specimen, with well- 
turned legs and Dutch feet and beauti- 
fully matched veneering. The piece is 
of good proportions, and of a smaller 
size than is often found — which fact, 
of course, recommends it in an era of 
apartments. — Finnerty, 730 Charles 
Street, Boston. 





group comes from a shop which has 
lately made something of a specialty 
of these old pieces from the provinces 
of Germany. The wood is a soft shim- 
mering yellow, with simple decoratior 

in black on the simulated pilasters an 
about the keyholes. Please note the 
delectable little tulips, which speak of 
Holland, but which were probably 
conceived in the neighboring country. 
The bowl is of that light thin glass 
silvered on the inside which I remem- 
ber being taught to scorn as a child 
but which fits in so surprisingly wit. 
modern arrangements. It is a genuine 
old piece, but I have lately seen repro- 
ductions which were practically iden- 
tical. Four tall fat candlesticks come 
with it, and there are available plates 





and goblets of the same type, the latter 
being reproductions, They are prob- 
ably not as sturdy as they look, but 
they are certainly effective, and de- 
lightfully of their period. Set forth 
upon an Empire table, they give an 
effect which is of course quite modern, 


FIG. 5 


ITH the advent of modernist 
ideas of straight lines and little 
decoration, the furniture of ‘Echt 
Biedermeier’ comes into its own. 
This charming and quite typical 


but which is at the same time amus- 
ingly reminiscent to those of us who 
can remember the marble mantels of a 
generation or two ago. — JONES AND 
Erwin, 75 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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That “diplomatic. dinner may mean 


T’s nervous work—playing host and hostess 

to extra-important guests, like Aunt 
Agatha or the vice-president-in-charge-of- 
sales. So many little things may slip .. . 
once Hilda forgot all about the salad dress- 
ing... and Jack Spratt chewed the new 
rector’s rubbers to shreds. 


But the critical points of the new home 
are right, you know that. And you know 
you ll be judged by essentials—by color 
harmony and character; by what you have, 
not by what you haven’t. Depend on the 
bathroom to tell the truth. For here a family 
proves or disproves its high ideals of per- 
sonal care. Here your home shows its quality 
—and yours. The children’s habits of clean- 
liness and self-respect are formed right here 
—in the health center of the home. 


For years, the most particular home 
builders have used Kohler fixtures and fit- 
tings. You will notice a satisfying strength 
and grace about Kohler baths and lava- 
tories and closets . . . an exclusive charm 
of color and fineness of finish. Each smallest 
detail has been skilfully handled for beauty and 
service and safety. Kohler metal fittings have 
fewer working parts . . . these parts are heavier 
... their operation is positive and precise ... 
their utility has no age limit. 

Sincerity of manufacture is a Kohler tradi- 
ion. The men who do each process are crafts- 
men, working on exact engineering principles 
and with the spirit of creative art. Their pride 
of product adds something to the worth of each 
piece—to charm and precision and long life. 





Charming bathroom, having large StocKTON vitreous 
china lavatory and paneled MAYFAIR bath with new four- 








Kohler Dynamic all-metal chromium plated lavatory fit- @ 
tings are graceful in design, rapid acting, quiet, enduring. 


Kohler Stanton kitchen sink, showing the large enameled @ 
drainboard and deep Duostrainer-equipped compartment. 
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valve shower; fittings in Octachrome design. 


To thoughtful people, the finest pos- 
sible plumbing is a_ necessity... 
quality is a wise investment. Fixtures 
and fittings simply must be correct. 
And all-Kohler bathrooms satisfy this 
ideal, without extravagance. Even 





color adds relatively little to the price you might 
have paid for inferior design and temporary ser- 
vice. Compare the quality and compare the costs. 

When you plan to build or modernize, study 
fixtures and fittings with special care. Go into 
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the subject thoroughly with your 


architect and plumbing contrac- 





tor. Their experience—and their 
will show that  all- 
Kohler plumbing means added 





estimates 


years of contentment, for the 
same investment. You will be in- 
terested in booklet B-7, which 
illustrates attractive groupings 
and suggests modern ideas about 
home plumbing. Write for a 
copy today. . . . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wiscon- 
sin. Branches in principal cities. 
. « « Look for the Kohler mark 
on every fixture and fitting. 








ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


1. Kohler designs are decorative, purposeful, 
correct. 

2, Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond... 
keeps its smooth, glistening surface. 

- Vitreous china—armored with a flat, lustrous, 
lasting glaze. 

4, Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. The white 
is a perfect white. 

5. Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, 

character and quality. 

Made of finest materials . . . show craftsman- 

ship and care. 

This vear’s Kohler products are next year’s 

new ideas in plumbing. 


6 
7 
8. Kohler quality extends to Ailehen and laundry. 
9 


Kohler quality costs no more... and saves 


money later. 
10. Handled and installed by qualified plumbers. 


ll. Backed by an entire community . . 


Kohler Village. 


. beautiful 


KOHLER of KOHLER 
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ALL things considered, there are only two kinds of men in the world — those that stay at 
home and those that do not. The second are the most interesting. —RUDYARD KIPLING 





T 
| 
EW Americans realize how many | 


National Parks our country now 
supports, and only those who have 
visited several of these national play- 
grounds appreciate the great 
variety of vacation possibilities they 
afford. For sheer beauty many of 
these parks are unsurpassed, and the 
opportunities they offer for out-of- 
door life make them ideal spots for 
spending the healthiest and happiest 
sort of holidays. 

The United States Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C., announces that 
the opening and closing dates of the 
National Parks for the season of 1930 


can 


will be as follows: — 

Yellowstone, 
September 19 

Grand Canyon, Arizona (North Rim), 
June 1-September 24 

Zion, Utah, June 1-September 25 

Bryce Canyon, Utah, June 1-Septem- 
ber 25 


Wyoming, June 20- 


Rocky Mountain, Colorado, June 15- 
September 20 

Mount Rainier, Washington, June 15- 
September 15 

Grand Teton, Wyoming, June 20- 
September 19 

Crater Lake, Oregon, July 1-Septem- 
ber 20 

Yosemite, California, Open all year 

General Grant, California, Open all 
year 

Hawaii, Open all year 

Mesa Verdi, Colorado, 
October 15 


Lassen Volcanic, California, June 1- 


May 15- 


September 15 

Mount McKinley, Alaska, June 1- 
September 15 

Sequoia, California, Open all year 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, Open all year 

Glacier, Montana, June 15-Septem- 
ber 15 


Acadia, Maine, June 15—October 15 

Platt, Oklahoma, Open all year 

Sullys Hili, North Dakota, June 1- 
September 30 

Wind Cave, South Dakota, June 1- 


September 30 


Y friend and | had one evening 


and one morning in Bruges, 


but those consisted of never-to-be- 
forgotten hours 
We had a top-floor room with 


casement windows opening out upon 
quaint Flemish roof tops and chimney 
pots, and looking off to towers, spires, 


trees, and distant hills. While supping 


in the airy white dining-room, we 
learned of our good fortune in having 
come on an evening when there was 
in the Grande Place 


a bell concert 


Never shall | forget that twilight hour. 


Calendar for August 


| 





BELGIUM 
August 10 
August 24 


ENGLAND 
August 7 

FRANCE 
August 20 


GERMANY 
August i 


IRELAND 
August § 


SCOTLAND 
August 26 

SPAIN 
August 2 

SWEDEN 
August 3 
August 25 


WALES 
August 4 





International Exhibition of Decorative Arts for one week at Antwerp 
Opening of Horticultural Exposition at Bruges by the King 


World’s Horticultural Congress in London; open until the 15th 
Religious Festival at Lourdes, until the 26th 

Grand Illumination of the Castle, with fireworks, at Heidelberg 
Horse Show at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, for four days 
Horticultural Show at Dundee, for three days 

Fétes, Regattas, Horse Races, at Cadiz, until the 15th 

Great International Motor-Boat Race at Saltsjébaden 


Opera season begins in Stockholm 


Royal National Eisteddfod 
Famous Welsh choral festival 











We sat at a café table at one end of 
the great square, the stately old build- 
ings ranged around it and, towering 
high above them all at the southern 
end, the majestic old belfry 
itself. From it, as the first 
stars quivered into light, old 
Flemish tunes came dancing 
out upon the air in merry 
peals. These | had expected. 
3ut following them, as the 
dusk deepened, obscuring 
all else than sound, came 
Gounod, Saint-Saéns, with such pro- 
fundity of blending tones as seemed 
almost unbelievable. The carillons 
that I have heard in the United States 
give no conception of the solemn 
depths of harmony sounding in those 
bells of Bruges. To hear them is to 
sense sublimity 

The square should be seen by day- 
light too. These old buildings bearing 
witness to the days when, under the 
3urgundian dukes, Bruges reached 
the height of her prosperity may be 
investigated, and they are treasure 
houses. An excellent guide may be 
obtained for forty-five cents an hour 
from the Bureau of Information sta- 
tioned in the square. 

You will perhaps want to visit the 
Almshouse and see the quaint little 
old ‘story-book’ women making lace 
or chatting together, each mistress of 
her own diminutive domain. 

But 
you 
rambling 


be sure to save an hour — if 
week — for just 

around among the old 
beside the canals 
where white swans glide, and over the 


haven’t a 


houses, peaceful 








old bridges from which, for having so 
many, the Flemish Brugge, or ‘place 
of bridges,’ derived its name. 

You were planning to go to Brussels 
—and not to Bruges? Then 
leave out Brussels, if you 
must choose. You will re- 
member Brussels along with 
London, Paris, Berlin—a 
great city. But Bruges will 
be to you something pre- 


cious, charmed, and_ set 
apart — melodious in the 
memory. W. W. 


per interesting cruises are sched- 
uled to take place this fall. The 
first is one arranged by the Matson 
Line and American Express Company 
for the S. S. Malolo, which is to make 
a second voyage around the Pacific 
that promises to be even more suc- 
cessful than her cruise last year. The 
Malolo will sail from San Francisco 
on September 20 and, after a cruise 
of ninety days, covering more than 
24,000 will return to San 
Francisco on December 19. Nineteen 
ports in the twelve countries bordering 
the Pacific Ocean will be visited. 

On October 8 the S. S. City of Los 
Angeles will sail from Los Angeles on a 
cruise which will circle South America. 


miles, 


This cruise has been arranged by the 
Los Angeles Steamship Company and 
the American Express Company, and 
will occupy seventy-one days, cover- 
ing more than 17,000 miles. The ship 
will visit twenty ports in South and 
Central America, and many shore ex- 
cursions are included. 





F, happening to be in London, you 

would have a rustic day, hie your- 
self to the nearest bus stop and in- 
quire the way to Chigwell, which is 
beyond Epping Forest, about twelve 
miles from London. Sit on the top of 
the bus and you will enjoy the ride. 
Before leaving the city you will pass 
through strange quarters, sordid, if 
you will, yet of absorbing interest. 
Finally, however, the bus will go un- 
hindered along lonely country roads, 
past wide unrolling farmlands, un- 
fenced and singularly old-looking. 

You will be reminded forcibly of 
nineteenth-century landscapes. You 
will pass farmhouses that were old 
when Elizabeth was Queen, and you 
will see houses of her reign — funny 
little houses sunken into the earth, 
the roofs pressed down upon the walls, 
like the drooping lids of tired eyes. 
Some, indeed, seem already closed in 
sleep: There is a somnolent air about 
the countryside. You will see hardly 
anyone, unless it be a farmer far afield. 

You will go rumbling down vil- 
lage high streets, to find yourself 
again in open country, and eventually 
the bus will stop for a moment to let 
you off before the King’s Head Inn at 
Chigwell. This was supposedly built 
in the days of Henry the Eighth, and 
doubtless was. It has a plaster and 
timber front, overhanging _ stories, 
and ‘more gable ends than a lazy man 
would care to count on a sunny day’ 
— the whole invested with an air of 
great peace. If the day be cool, you 
will see thin wisps of smoke threading 
their way into the blue from out the 
russet-red Tudor chimneys. 

On entering the inn, after the outer 
brightness, you will find the interior 
dim and mysterious — black paneled 
walls, low ceilings, steps in 
strange places, and unexpected stair- 
ways. You will decide to take tea in 
the parlor upstairs, where you can sit 
by a leaded window and look out upon 
a quiet garden. The room has an 
intangible flavor — it is as cosy as a 
Nuremberg stove. A maid with an 
unbelievable frilled will bring 
you strong tea and thick slices of 
bread and delicious strawberry jam, 
or what else you may choose. This 
very room has known John Willet! 
Doubtless, too, here in privacy he 
quaffed with discerning relish the 
nectarine brew reserved for his own 
palate. For this is the inn immor- 
talized by Dickens as ‘The Maypole.’ 
And after tea there are shady country 
roads which offer delightful walks. 
You will have the feeling of being far 
removed from the city and its way. 

E. J. 
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PRIZE 
WINNERS 


in the 
Eighth Annual Cover 
Competition 
conducted by the 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


y N 


FIRST PRIZE 
$500 
awarded to 
MIss BERNICE STERN 
New York City 


SECOND PRIZE 
$250 


awarded to 


MRS. ELIZABETH LEWIS 
Victorville, California 


STUDENT PRIZE 
$200 
awarded to 


MIss JEAN MANSFIELD 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The judges were members of the 
House Beautiful stat! assisted by 
Mr. W. A. Dwicains 


W 


Amore complete announcement, in- 
cluding a list of those who received 
Honorable Mention, will appear in 
the August issue of the House Beau- 
tiful since the list is not complete as 
we go to press. There will also be 
published a partial list of the exhibi- 
tions that have been scheduled in 
connection with the competition. 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 20) 


ANY tourists in the last dozen 

years have been keen to visit 
the battlefields in Northern France. 
From Paris many tours are arranged 
to accommodate the sight-seers, who 
are pleased to see the places whose 
names became so familiar during the 
war. But the places visited are so 
very peaceful that it is hard to asso- 
ciate them with scenes of war. My 
advice to those who would have a 
glimpse of its horrors is to go by train 
to Verdun. There one is taken in one 
or more days, in comfortable chars- 
a-bancs with competent guides, to the 
remains of the great fortifications, 
over fields, covered now only with 
shattered skeletons of trees, on whose 
soil, pockmarked with gaunt shell 
holes, grow only thistles and little 
wooden crosses, and over which crawl 
the twisted remains of narrow-gauge 
railways. The scene is_ ghastly. 
There the forts of great steel and 
concrete lie broken as if by an earth- 
quake — the strongest bulwarks in 
Europe, looking like the remains of a 
bridal cake. One trips over hidden 
barbed wire and is warned not to pick 
up hits of shell, for these are not all 
‘duds.’ And most impressive of all 
is the colonnade built over the brave 
company which was engulfed by a 
shell and buried under tons of earth 
as they stood on guard. You can see 
a number of their bayonets sticking 
out of the hard ground, the men who 
held those guns only a little way 
beneath, buried standing and waiting 
the next trumpet sound. 

War, in all its naked horror, is before 
your eyes, as it was, though now all is 
silence and peace. If you want to rest 
your eyes and forget the horror, you can 
go a little further afield, and a few 
miles out, toward the German line, you 
will come across a little hamlet where 
French farmers lived. Once there were 
a dozen houses and barns and hay- 
ricks. To-day the grass is leveled over 
them all and a sign on a board tells 
the name of what was once a village. 

C. M.A, 


ONTMARTRE! Night clubs! 
Absinthe! But do you know a 
little church in a street just behind the 
Sacré-Coeur, the Eglise de St.-Pierre- 
de-Montmartre? In 1147 it was a 
dependency of the Benedictine Abbey. 
Even my friend Lucienne, who lives 
in Paris — even she had never heard 
of it. 

One enters a courtyard and pulls a 
long bell chain at the door of the 
caretaker’s house. Soon it is answered 
by an elderly woman who grumbles as 


she crosses the courtyard to open the 
age-blackened door of the church. 
The inside is a delight, with its rounded 
arches and vaulting — one of the rare 
examples of Romanesque architecture 
in Paris. Not a glint of tarnished gilt, 
not a suspicion of ancient painting, but 
only gray, silvery with age. The floor 
paving extends in great uneven waves, 
like troubled gray water held fixed, 
on which the winds of turbulent years 
have left their mark. The nave is 
perhaps twenty feet wide, flanked on 
either side by about ten pillars, each 
one of which leans in a different 
direction. The effect is extraordinary 
— as though the weight of time were 
too great to be borne. Yet they still 
support the upper gallery, where, 
doubtless, monks once sat and intoned 
monotonous chants. Small windows 
just beneath the low vaulting of the 
roof are simply spaces of opaque gray 
dim with the dust of centuries. The 
word ‘hoary’ describes it perfectly — 
it is hoary with age. 

In the shadowy reaches beneath the 
gallery, on the floor, and upright in the 
thickness of the walls, one may read in 
Latin and old French the history of 
the dead buried there — you will find 
graves a thousand years old. And, 
standing within those gray Norman 
walls, | thought that for nearly a 
thousand years people have been 
coming here to pray. It is this sense of 
humanity, as well as of antiquity, that 
so overwhelms. 

In only one other place have | ever 
received that same peculiar impression 
—as I sat on the doorstep of a house 
in the Street of Abundance at Pompeii 
and became aware of the ruts worn 
inches deep in the stone street. One 
could follow the tracks of the wheels 
until they turned down some con- 
venient side street or were lost in the 
distance. Such countless people must 
have trafficked there, to have worn so 
deep in passing! 

Beside the church is a once-famous 
calvatre, culminating in a_ small 
‘mount’ beneath which is a sepulchre 
carved from out of the rock. On a 
melancholy November afternoon, we 
felt the ghostly presence of those 
murmuring Visitors who thronged the 
place in seasons long past. The setting 
was perfect: the moist resilient ground 
with its covering of dead leaves, the 
bare trees, and the sad reality of the 
lonely Calvary. If 1 had had a copy 
of Lamartine’s Méditations, | should 
have walked up and down and read 


aloud from them —it was all so 
sweetly sad. 

E. Jj. 
| 
‘ 
\ 














ROmDtuL 


EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


Ahlan Wasahlan! 





| Welcome!—The padded tread 


of caravan hoofs on cobbles 
centuries old ... from the 


“twilight arches of crooked 


streets comes the tinkle of 
strange music, through doors 
ajar stray faint wisps of hooka 
smoke and a breath of coffee 


| fragrant as incense —here a 


splash of sunlight shows a 
native market spread—there 
a Moorish cornice silhouettes 
the cloudless Orient sky. 


Join the Eighth Homeric 
Mediterranean Cruise from 
New York on January 24th. 
Morocco, Southern Spain, 
Algeria,—the long “forgotten” 
Balearics—Malta, with its 
melange of races—a long 
stay in Egypt—the Holy Land 
—Turkey; the French Riviera 
at its peak of gaiety. And 
aboard, the leisure, the luxury 
and super-comforts of this 
great ship—the largest of all 


cruising steamers. 


| Early reservations assure the 


choicest rooms. 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 

Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 


=o \A  B 











































An early-morning jaunt across the countryside, and 
your favorite saddle-horse brought to the door in a few 
minutes, because there is a telephone in the stables for 






quick communication. 








THE HOUSE 








Homes where household routine moves smoothly and without apparent effort are charming to live in and to visit. Quite 

often their direction is carried on by means of intercommunicating Bell telephones, which link together the different parts 

of the residence and grounds. Only one telephone system is necessary—for all calls, both inside and outside, can be made 
from the same instruments. 





Last-minute instructions to the seamstress . . . or 


something important to tell her while you ave far away 
from home. Surely, the telephone is an important adjunct 
of the sewing-room. 


BEAUTIFUL 





* 





‘Telephoning within the Home...as well as 
to the ()utside... is often [| Jesirable 


You can talk from one part 
of your home to another over the 
same Bell telephones which carry 
your voice to neighbors ... to other 


cities .. even to other countries 


7 7 7 


Ir 1s sO convenient to be in instant touch 
with every part of the household . . . to 
telephone dinner instructions to the cook 

. summon your horse or motor . 
talk with various members of the family 
wherever they may be. 

A new dial telephone intercommunicat- 
ing system has recently been perfected by 
Bell engineers, designed to serve up to fif- 
teen extension telephones. No operator is 
required. Calls from the outside may be 
answered at any telephone, and transferred 
to any other. There is absolute privacy on 
all calls, both inside and outside. The in- 
strument principally used is a specially de- 
signed hand-set telephone, compact and 
smart in appearance. An additional outside 
line is often provided for servants’ use. 

Your local Bell Company has intercom- 
municating systems of all kinds, for use 
with any number of telephones from two 
upward. All Bell intercommunicating sys- 
tems are installed and maintained by the 
company, thus assuring a maximum of 
satisfactory and uninterrupted service. 

Your local Business Office will gladly 
tell you about this dial system or other 
intercommunicating plans suited to your 
home. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FuRNIsHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE oF PLANTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setts Stock House Pians, Especiatty DesicGNns SMaLu Houses, RemMove:s Houses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes ComMPLETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the August Number 


doy emphasis in the next issue is placed upon remodeling. There are many of practical if not xsthetic reasons, and that is the kitchen. How an old kitchen cut 
us who would rather remodel than build, who find it a little easier perhaps to —_ to the pattern of fiftv years ago was modernized is told by a woman who makes 
live ourselves into a house with some established traditions than to weave sucha the revamping of old service areas a specialty. Bringing the closet up to date and 
fabric around fresh-cut timber and newly mixed mortar. These will enjoy espe- making it so attractive that no skeleton could feel at home in it is the subject of 
cially the remodeled houses pictured. There are three ot one interesting article, and the remodeling of a cottage 
outstanding interest that have been taken from an old in Chelsea, England, of another. 
issue of the House Beautiful published twenty-tive years 
ago. The contrast in the architectural standards of that 
day and those of to-day in the elevations and in the 
disposition and use of space is strikingly shown in the 
sketches of old and new houses. 

The other side of the picture — the disadvantages and 
inconveniences of living in an old house — is humor- 
ously portrayed by sketch and blank verse by Orson 
Lowell. 

There is always one room in an old house that must 
be at once brought up to present standards of living, for 


By way of contrast to these pages on various phases of 
old houses is the leading article on what can be accom- 
plished in community planning when a town is con- 
trolled by an art jury with high zxsthetic ideals. 

Photographs of a garden designed by Fletcher Steele, 
an article on keeping the garden up to the mark in 
August, the second article on worth-while small trees, 
notes on some of the Virginia gardens that were open to 
the public this spring, and a most sympathetic article on 
the children’s play garden give a wide approach to the 
garden side of the number. 
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GOING TO BUILD ? 













O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY %" INSULATING BOARDS 


as well as 
147 sTRONGER 


EGARDLESS of how much your time is worth, 
you ll make money by actually proving for yourself 
which is the best insulation board for you to use. 


Wk 


















You want the most efficient insulation board, because the more 
effective insulation you use, the more fuel you save, and the 
greater protection your house has against the chilly blasts of 
winter and the sweltering sun of summer. You also want the 
strongest insulating board, because it builds strength and 
durability into your home. 









Insulite, full half inch thick, gives you the advantage of both 
12'%4% more efficient insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch 
insulating boards, and a 14% stronger board, as proved by 
recent laboratory tests of the four best known insulation 
boards. 


















In addition to the efficiency and strength of Insulite, there are 
. many other reasons why you should specify this superior 
Make These Simple Tests insulation. For instance, Insulite is an all wood-fiber product, 
chemically treated to resist moisture, vermin, and rodents. It 
is not subject to rot or disintegration. Used as sheathing, 
Insulite has several times the bracing strength of lumber 
horizontally applied, and as plaster lath, grips plaster with 
twice the strength of wood lath. 





Write for a sample of Insulite and full in- 
structions on how to make the tests pictured 
above—they prove conclusively the greater 
insulating efficiency and greater strength of 
Insulite. A copy of our free booklet, ‘‘In- 
creasing Home Enjoyment’ will also be 
sent you. 


Insulite is economical—it is not an additional material, for it 
replaces non-insulating materials—and the large, broad panels 
are easily and quickly applied, thereby reducing labor costs. 





Mail This Coupon Today 


aes a ee Ask your architect, builder and lumber dealer about Insulite— 
THE INSULITE CO they know. Write fora sample of Insulite to test, and a copy of 
) Builders Exchange, Dept. 40G our free booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment.” 


Mir nneapolis, Minnesota. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
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te Unitep Srates is still a young 
enough country to be patriotically 
stirred by a Tercentenary celebration, 
even though in comparison with Ice- 
land, which is now commemorating its 
one thousandth anniversary, a mere 
three hundred years seems an almost 
insignificant period of time. What the 
Bay State Colony has stood for, how- 
ever, during these three hundred 
years, and what it has accomplished, 
are far from ‘insignificant and give a 
special meaning to the present cele- 
bration quite apart from considera- 
tions of comparative antiquity. 

The general idea of the Tercente- 
nary is that the entire Common- 
wealth becomes for the time being an 
exposition of three hundred years of 
development, the many attractions 
and activities of the state being open 
to all who visit it during 1930. Con- 
sequently there is no single centre of 
attraction, since practically all the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts are 
codperating in a state-wide programme 
of local celebrations. 

It seemed fitting, in view of the in- 
fluence that the Colonial architecture 
of New England still has upon our 
houses of to-day, for the House Beau- 
tiful to publish a list of the best ex- 
amples of these early houses. Exigen- 
cies of space have made it necessary 
to limit this list to the most important 
houses of Massachusetts. These are 
printed in a loose-leaf insert in con- 
nection with a map of the Bay State 
drawn for us by Raymond Lufkin. 


ao 


ie Is interesting to remember, in view 
of the criticism that the contemporary 
expression in architecture as well as 
the other arts still calls forth, that our 
Colonial architecture had also its de- 
tractors. Indeed, as Fiske Kimball 
points out in his Domestic Architecture 
of the American Colonies and of the 
Early Republic, Colonial buildings 
were not thought highly of until after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Thomas Jefferson was one of their 
most severe critics. To-day, however, 
it is realized that although these early 
houses of the Colonies were based upon 
traditions of building brought from the 
mother country, in their modification 
to local conditions and available ma- 
terials a truly indigenous and original 
architecture resulted, of which our 
growing appreciation is well justified. 
That many of these houses in New 
England are in existence to-day is 
due to the efforts of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, an organization that has its head- 
quarters in the Harrison Gray Otis 
House on Cambridge Street, Boston. 


= INK has been spilt over the 
nomenclature of our early architec- 
ture. But whether we adopt the clas- 
sification of First Period, Second Pe- 
riod, and Third Period Colonial 
(extending from 1630 to 1820); 
Colonial and Georgian, with the early 
eighteenth century as the dividing 
line; or Colonial (persisting until 
about 1720), Provincial (1700-1800), 
and Federal (1780-1820), it should be 
remembered that there are three dis- 
tinct expressions and sets of influences 
within this total period. It will be of 
interest to keep these in mind in study- 
ing the old houses. 

The essential characteristic of the 
first period, by whatever name it is 
called, is its medizvalism — buildings 
still followed the Gothic tradition; 
of the second, the gradual adoption of 
what Mr. Lewis Mumford designates 
‘prudent regularities’ — a_ persistent 
influence of formalism, first seen in 
decorative motives and then finally in 
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Tuts PHOTOGRAPH of Fletcher Steele, 
well-known Boston landscape archi- 
tect, and author of our leading article 
this month, was taken in Archangel 
during the World War 


the plan itself, until absolute sym- 
metry prevailed throughout; of the 
third period, the utter dominance of 
the classic ideal. The house of the 
seventeenth century was functional, a 
straightforward expression of its use, 
with its structure visible at many 
points and determining its form. ‘The 
first effect of the Renaissance forms in 
America,’ to quote Mr. Mumford 
again, ‘was not to destroy the vernacu- 
lar but to perfect it.” Thus we have 
such houses as the Royal House 
in Medford, the Dummer Mansion in 
South Byfield, and the Macy House in 
Nantucket, naive echoes of the Ren- 
aissance in England as interpreted by 





the carpenter-builder whose only 
knowledge of this movement was 
gained through handbooks. After the 
Revolution, houses were designed by 
the gentleman builder or by the pro- 
fessional architect, and classicism 
dominated. This was as much due toa 
reorganization of society as to more 
complete intercourse with England. 
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A SHORT time ago we wrote to Mr. 
George S. McKearin, the well-known 
authority on glass and other antiques, 
to ask if he could answer a question 
sent in by a subscriber who was 
looking for reproductions of old 
‘Booze’ bottles. Perhaps his reply 
will be as interesting to our readers as 
it was to us: — 


I have your letter of March 6th. 
If by the Log Cabin bottle your 
correspondent refers to the so-called 
Booz bottle, which is in the shape of a 
log cabin, I have not seen or do I 
know of any reproduction of that 
bottle. Of course, your correspond- 
ent’s statement regarding this bottle 
is incorrect. The William Henry 
Harrison Presidential Campaign, in 
connection with which several flasks 
and glass cup plates were put out by 
different glass manufacturers, did not 
take place in 1814, but in 1840. The 
Booz bottle did not have any connec- 
tion with the Harrison campaign, 
but was made about thirty years 
later —in the 1870's —for a man 
named Booz, who was a liquor dealer 
in Philadelphia. Incidentally the 
origin of the word ‘booze’ has no 
connection with the Booz bottle itself. 
The word is found in the writings of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

The only bottle besides the Jenny 
Lind which I positively know to have 
been reproduced is the ‘Success to the 
Railroad’ flask with horse and cart 
on each side. These flasks have been 
quite extensively planted throughout 
the country in small antique shops by 
unscrupulous dealers and sold as 


genuine. 


yo VEXED question of plant names 
discussed in this issue will, we hope, be 
of assistance to that large section of 
otherwise well-informed people who 
still persist in calling camellias ‘camél- 
lias’ and hesitate a moment before at- 
tempting to pronounce such names as 
physostegia and Eschscholtzia. It isa 
pity that the names of so many in- 
nocent flowers should be labeled with 
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Mary Exizapetu Winsor, Boston 
architect, whose house shown in this 
issue won high commendation in our 
recent Small-House Competition 





Latin names which, as our author well 
expresses it, ‘reek of the clinic,’ yet 
there seems to be no escape from this 
unfortunate situation. At least we can 
be thankful for the choice of the wild 
rose as our national flower, since this 
is a flower that not even our most 
learned horticulturists will feel bound 
to call by any other name. Thev 
could n’t, even if they wanted to, since 
Standardized Plant Names, — our in- 
fallible authority on such matters, - 
instead of attaching a long line of 
repellently scientific names to Wild 
Rose, merely states, “Term of local 
significance only, not applicable to 
any definite species.’ 


Ww E ARE in hearty accord with 


the editor of the American Rose 
Annual, who, in the American Rose 
Quarterly for March, says in part 
‘Nothing can be said for the com- 
plicated and difficult names which are 
intended primarily to compliment 
some good lady. . . . The Editor does 
not know what can be done about it. 
He does know, or at least firmly be- 
lieves, that if Radiance and Talisman 
had been named, for example, Teresa 
Finotti-Masieri for the first and 
Marchioness of Linlithgow for the sec- 
ond, they would not now be standard 
all over the world. He feels that the 
magnificent new rose, Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, is suffering from a fifty per 
cent handicap in getting to the people 
who ought to have it but who are likely 
to be repelled because they can’t 
pronounce it, can’t remember it, and 
don’t like it... . If the originator 
hates the new rose he is sending out, he 
cannot in any better way express that 
hatred than by giving it such a name 


as Marguerite Amidieu de Clos or 
Souvenir de Angéle Op de Beeck.’ 











Paul J. Weber 
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THE FRONT DOOR IS THE SOLE EMBELLISHMENT OF THE HOUSE 


The door of Mission House is similar to those in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of New York. It is unpainted, as is the 
rest of the house. Between the house and the street is a small enclosed 
herb garden with circular brick paths. Fletcher Steele, Landscape Architect 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


HE Stockbridge Indians 

were a pleasant crowd, but 
sadly unredeemed. At their ap- 
plication John Sergeant was dele- 
gated to do something about 
their redemption. He was a man 
of parts with a college education 
to boot — no mean accomplish- 
ment early in the eighteenth 
century. He was a tutor at Yale, 
and was ordained a_ reverend 
minister of the established Puri- 
tan Church after his appointment 
in 1735. For two years he lived 
among the Indians, learning their 
language and customs, and for 
two years he lived in a cabin 
in the valley. Later, when he 
married Abigail, sister of Colonel 
Ephraim Williams (founder of 
Williams College), he needed a 
house, and the General Court of 
Massachusetts provided the funds. 
A site was selected on a hillside 
in what became the town of 
Stockbridge. The view across 
valley and mountains was as 
fine as his spirit was noble. In 
1739 he started to build. 

In the mysterious fashion that 
seems to have been common in 
those early days, able craftsmen 
sprang up out of the wilderness to 
help him. The final result was 
simple to the extent of austerity, 





MIssION HOUSE 
The Oldest House in Stockbridge, now Reassembled and Furnished as a Memorial to 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate 


BY FLETCHER STEELE 





pine are all original except one spindle. 
drawer is rare because of its diminutive size 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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IN THE FRONT HALL the stair rail and banisters of natural 


The tavern table with 






depending for its value on agree- 
able proportions and fine work- 
manship. The sole exterior em- 
bellishment was a grand doorway, 
which tradition states was drawn 
by oxen over the mountains from 
Connecticut, as it is almost 
identical with the one in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts that 
came from the house of Samuel 
Colton in Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts, built in 1754, and also 
with one from Westfield in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

History states that the Rever- 
end Mr. Sergeant had a strong 
mind and will, and the plan of 
his house indicates that his inde- 
pendence extended to the very 
details of architecture. The plan 
followed no usual custom. 

On the first floor were entry, 
parlor, and hall or kitchen. In 
addition there was a sort of rear 
entry, under the original roof, 
the size and shape of which are 
definitely known, though there is 
no certainty about its arrange- 
ment or use. It is my own opinion 
that the peculiar duties of the 
missionary required some place 
to receive the Indians (to whom 
he was brother, lawver, and judge, 
as well as spiritual adviser) with- 
out allowing them access to the 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Tue House has been moved board by board 
to the main street of the town, where it has 
a magnificent setting. Fletcher Steele, 
Landscape Architect 


INSTEAD OF THE MORE USUAL central 
chimney there are two at the rear below the 
ridge of the house. The reason for the 
curious recess in the rear wall is unknown 
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As ALL THE ORIGINAL OUTBUILDINGS of the house had disappeared, it was decided to re-create a 
typical village group in a free way. The caretaker’s apartment, for instance, over a large room to be even- 
tually an extension of the museum, has the general appearance of a barn 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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BETWEEN THE house and barn is an old-fashioned garden with straight walk lined with fruit trees and flower borders, vegetable plots, 


bush fruits, casual rose bushes, and beds of striped grass 


family apartments. For, after all, were they 
not savages and hea grandeer The house had 
no central chimney nor yet twoend chimneys, 
either arrangement a customary one. In- 
stead it had two chimneys below the ridge 
line of the house. At the rear of the parlor 
the outer house wall was recessed, leaving a 
curious shallow alcove outside, under the 
roof. The reason for this is not known. 

On the second floor were two chambers, an 
oddly shaped hall bedroom or storeroom, 
and a tiny study. Above was a whitewashed 
storeroom or weaving-room and a com- 
fortable attic. 


Bi almost two centuries the old house 
lived through the changes and vicissi- 
tudes that are common to old buildings in 
New England. Long after the Reverend Mr. 
Sergeant died it was ruled over by Madame 
Sergeant, a powerful old lady with a gold 
watch who was much respected in the 
neighborhood. Her sons lived there, as was 
mentioned in old letters. About half a 
century ago the house was sold and the 
contents auctioned off. The land on which 


it stood became part of a gentleman’s coun- 
try place and the old highway was removed. 
So it became inaccessible to the public. 
Changes were made in the house itself. A 





rear wing was added. Then for a time it was 
unoccupied and in danger of falling into 
serious disrepair. 

Down the hillside, across the street, had 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, who 
cared deeply for Stockbridge and its history, 
which began with the old house. Their 
daughter, Miss Mabel Choate, conceived of a 
scheme for incorporating it in a permanent 
exhibition of Colonial village life, done in 
their memory, and a suitable plot of land 
was secured on the main street of the town. 

The idea interested Mrs. Charles W. 
Mayer, the owner of the house, who hand- 
somely donated it for the benefit of Stock- 
bridge, in memory of her husband. It was 
studied board by board, taken to pieces 
where necessary, and reassembled down the 
hill in the village. Every scrap that belonged 
to the original building was jealously kept 
in place. Where restoration was required 
(for instance, the original floor boards had 
all disappeared and certain changes were 
caused by removing the recent wing) old 
wood was used and carefully marked as a 
replacement. 

During the centuries, the original wood- 
work and paneling had been covered by 
thickening coats of paint. There was no 
irrefutable fact to show whether or no it 
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In any case 


had been originally painted. 
none but the coat next the wood could be 


allowed to remain. Now removing paint 
from old pine is a ticklish procedure. The 
patina and color of the wood, which age alone 
can bestow, lie in an extremely thin coat on 
the surface. If this is removed, an old board 
is hardly better in appearance than any well- 
seasoned wood. The best way to remove 
paint is in a bath of lye. This method is 
impracticable, however, with large pieces of 
paneling. Ordinary scraping is almost sure 
to injure the surface. Only after repeated 
experiments and long effort on the part of 
Mr. Peck, our able painter, were the last 
vestiges of paint caressed off the wood. In 
fact, traces of it were allowed to remain in 
the hall or kitchen, where there was evidence 
that a gray-green color had been used from 
the first. 


HE walls had to be replastered and 
7. painted. There is plenty of evidence 
that cheerful, even strong colors, were much 
favored in Colonial times. Yet oil paint was 
not in common use until long after John 
Sergeant’s day, particularly in the country. 
The old paint that we found was unaffected 
by all paint removers, which soften even the 
oldest oil mediums. Water had no effect 
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THE VISITORS’ ENTRANCE LODGE is placed on the street and is made to look 
like the traditional cobbler's shop. Thus these buildings are arranged as they might for- 
merly have been in an old Colonial village 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











IN THE BACK HALL is this dresser which was the property of 
John Sergeant and stood originally in this house. The 
two centre doors are interesting as they both hang on one 
pair of hinges. The four upper compartments are entirely 
separate. Receding as they do, they seem to be a fore- 
runner of modern skyscraper furniture 


A CORNER IN THE CLOSET used by Sergeant as a study. The 
walls are whitewashed; the curtains are made from home- 
spun blankets and dyed rose from early vegetable dyes. 
The armchair, painted black, was originally the property 
of John Sergeant. The small hanging bookcase is painted 
red and black 









save to make it slightly shiny. It was hard as 
eggshell. One cannot be sure exactly what 
base was used. Records have come, | own, 
telling us the names of powdered colors that 
itinerant peddlers carried about. A satis- 
factory result was finally secured by mixing 
similar powders with eggs for medium. 
Pumpkin (a favorite color) in the kitchen, 
yellow in the parlor, pinky-red and dull green 
upstairs. It looks very well — not too even, 
neither dull like calcimine nor shiny like 
vil paint. This matter of paint is important. 

Outside, the house had apparently never 
been painted at all, and the rot of weathering 
had proceeded all too far in some places. 
rhe front door, especially, had suffered until 
some of the fine carving was almost effaced. 
It would have been criminal to paint it, yet 
something had to be done. It was therefore 
coated with colorless weatherproofing until it 
would soak up no more, and no further 
signs of deterioration are observable. 

Lastly came the furnishing, which has jhad 
the personal attention of the foundef in 
every detail. This was the most difficult job 
of all. It is not hard to find authentic old 
pieces of the period, although again and 
again certain apparently admirable old 
things were discarded because of a hint of 
restoration in leg or drawer. The real prob- 
lem was to establish an appropriate character 
for the ensemble and then stick to jt. It is 
easy to overdo. Only after exhaustive study 
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IN THE BEDROOM with natural pine woodwork and blue-green walls there are a beautiful bedspread and tester of old crewelwork with bird 
and flower design in gay colors. The oak chest belonged to John Choate, first settler of that name, who brought it with him from England in 1643 


of records (of which the most valuable were, 
I am told, the inventories found in early 
wills) could the general scheme for decoration 
be determined. As a man of consequence, 
Mr. John Sergeant had certainly a few fine 
pieces of furniture and a few valuables, some 
of which have been traced and one of which 
was secured and is in the house. For the 
most part, however, it is believed that his 
belongings were unpretentious, and the 
Mission House is furnished accordingly. 
Every detail is perfect of its kind, from the 
wooden bowls and pewter spoons on the 
kitchen table to the dolls’ toys in the chil- 
dren’s bedroom. The country was scoured 
for old homespun cloth. The curtains were 
made of genuine old material. Even the 
straw beds were made up by one who knew 
how to beat and smooth them flat with a 
board. (Don’t let the decorator tell you not 
to have a thick straw mattress. ‘Only a poor 
farmer has a thin bed.’) 

The general plan of the place called for 


considerable thought. The house was put on 
a village lot 120 by 150 feet. All the original 
outbuildings had disappeared, so there was 
no clue to be found in that way. It was 
decided to disregard the strictly farm-unit 
type and to re-create a typical village group 
in a free way. The other buildings for 
necessary modern use in connection with the 
care of the old house were arranged without 
attempt at exactitude in detail, but for 
their general effect only. So the caretaker’s 
apartment, over a large extra room which is 
ready for museum extension at need, has the 
general appearance of a barn in the far 
corner of the place. The weaving-room and 
garage look like a woodshed. The visitors’ 
entrance lodge, where certain business in 
admissions, registry, and information doles 
must be attended to, is made on the street 
like the traditional cobbler’s shop. Even the 
toolhouse looks like a hencoop. These 
buildings are all arranged as they might 
easily have been in a Colonial village. The 


Mission House itself is close to the street 
and near one side of the lot. Between it and 
the highway is a small, fenced-in herb garden. 
Behind it is a little yard with woodshed 
(weaving-room and garage), well and well 
sweep, and grape arbor. Still farther on is 
the yard of the caretaker’s house, where 
once the barnyard would have been. Be- 
tween street, house, and barn is the old- 
fashioned garden with its straight walk 
lined with fruit trees and flower borders, its 
vegetable plots, bush fruits, and casual rose 
bushes and beds of striped grass. 


O was the old house brought to life again 
S after a long sleep. It looks quite brisk to- 
day and comfortable enough in its surround- 
ings. Though its own trees are still small, yet 
the splendors of the elms on the old street 
furnish a fitting background. The first house 
built in Stockbridge will remain a happy 
witness of the dignity and simple beauty of 
the past. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Photographs by Hi. Williams 
TABLE AND CHAIRS — Arden |Stu- 
dios 
Cuinwa — Alice Marks 
Linen — Mrs. Ehrich 
Sirver — Black, Starr & Frost- 
Gorham 
Copper Bow — Carbone 
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TaBLe AND cHatxs — Arden Stu- 
dios 

Cana — Copeland & Thompson 

Serrinc — Gold/arb 

Suiver — Black, Starr & Frost- 
Gorham 

Laven — Mrs. Ehrich 





A TEA CLOTH is unnecessary on the interesting roped table top 
Shown above, which makes an excellent background for the 
Italian pottery and copper bowl filled with fruit — a combina- 
tion which catches the spirit of the quaint herb garden in 
which the table is set. A more formal setting for a terrace is 
shown at the left, with furniture of wrought iron combined : 
with wood in antique finish. The jolly Toby jug, beakers, and 
plates are modern reproductions of old Spode 





MAKING THE OUT-OF-DOOR 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 


UMMER days are here again, and with 
S them comes a delightful informality in 
our mode of living. Although meals must 
needs continue to be prepared with the cus- 
tomary regularity, regardless of the soaring 
temperature, they become seasons of gay 
adventure that do much to stimulate the 
most jaded appetite, by being served in the 
open, 

Breakfast becomes an even more sketchy 
affair than usual, but we may start the day by 
breakfasting close to the open window with 
the fragrant blooms of a neighboring flower 
box for company. Luncheon may be served 
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For TEA in the flower garden (above) a light wrought-iron table 
and chairs finished in green have been used, and against the 
tea cloth of delicate peach-colored linen a Sheffield tray and 
flower-sprigged china look most inviting. An antique painted 
tray (right) forms the background for this individual service 
with china of undecorated Italian majolica, Venetian glass of 


pale gold, and creamy Italian linen 


REPAST A GAY ADVENTURE 


AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


on the verandah, the tea table may make its 
appearance in a shady corner of the garden in 
close proximity to the hollyhocks and Del- 
phinium, and the family supper may be ar- 
ranged on trays for individual service in the 
garden, or elsewhere, as fancy may dictate. 
Gardens should be more than show places 
for the display of one’s horticultural skill. 
They should become our outdoor living 
quarters and be considered the more success- 
ful in the degree to which they add to the 
comfort and well-being of family and guests. 
Yet as we move out of doors in summer, 
both for physical comfort and for esthetic 





satisfaction in our surroundings, we must be 
quite careful that our table blends into the 
theme and does not become too talkative on 
its own account. The selection of appoint- 
ments for outdoor table service is, if any- 
thing, an even more fascinating adventure 
than the choice for indoor use, and vet is 
governed by exactly the same principles 
suitability for purpose and harmony with the 
setting. 

lo begin with, there is the question of tur- 
niture — a table and chairs that will stand up 
under varving weather conditions, vet be 
decorative and in harmonious relation to 
35 | 


TABLE AND cHairs — Edward R. Barto & Co. 

Cuina — Gilman Collamore 

Linen — James McCutcheon 

Spoons — Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham 

TRAY, RUM HEATER, AND OLD LEEDs DisH — Howse of 
Wedding Presents 

Settinc — Garden Club of America 


INDIVIDUAL-SERVICE TRAY AND ALL APPOINTMENTS — 
The Little Gallery 


their setting. This might at first thought 
seem to be an exceedingly simple matter, but 
the subject of garden furniture is receiving an 
increasing amount of attention on the part of 
manufacturers, and there are now so man\ 
different tvpes from which to choose that the 
difficulty is to select one and then resolutely 
close the eyes to the intriguing qualities of 
the others. 

There are some exceedingly interesting 
things being done in wrought iron, the tables 
in some instances being fitted with glass tops, 
while again the top will be made of strips of 
wood so spaced that the water will drain off 
in rainy weather. Yet another type has a 
metal frame and a covering of interlaced fibre 
rope. Each is good, vet needs to be selected 
in relation to its surroundings. 

Then comes the question of china, which 
again is something to be determined by the 
background. If the table is to be placed in 
the vicinity of a flowering border, the china 
may be more delicate in texture, form, and 
coloring than if the background is, for exam- 





ple, a stuccoed wall or a bit of formal green- 
ery, When the more sturdy character and 


stronger coloring of Italian wares will be 
more in keeping. 


TEA IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Suppose, then, that we are planning for a 
tea table to be so located as to have a formal 





flower garden as a background. For furmitu 





we shall choose a wrought-iron table 
chairs finished in green — a set that 
certain lightness and delicacy in both weight 
and line. 


The blossoming (Continued on page 70 
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BRINGING THE 
HOUSE 
Up To DATE 


IV. And Lastly there is the Im- 
portance of selecting the Correct 


Accessories 


BY 


ETHEL LEWIS 


O matter how beautiful the walls may 
be, how deep and luxurious the rugs, 


ow rare the furniture, they aii lose signifi- 
+4 


the accessories used with them are 


Unfortunately the question of 


wrong. 
accessories is often left to chance. There are 
pictures handed down from another house or 
another generation. There are lamps and 
hades which have never been right but are 
ll in use. There are innumerable wedding 
presents and Christmas and birthday gifts 
hich just cannot be thrown away, it seems. 


It is this heterogeneous collection which 


ruins so many lovely rooms. 


Photograph by G. W. Harting 





Perhaps the one thing your house needs to 
bring it up to date is to remove a few of the 
old accessories that never did belong and 
add those which will complete your room 
and give it a definite personality. Don’t be 
afraid to eliminate, for, after all, adding the 
newest and most beautiful lamp and shade 
in the world will not hide another one which 
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Sucu a perfectly balanced group 
with appropriate accessories adds 
distinction to the end of a charm- 
ing living-room. The fine old 
barometer is dull gilt, as are the 
frames of the engravings repre- 
senting cartoons of old tapes- 
tries. McBurney & Underwood, 
Decorators 


A SPACIOUS LIVING-ROOM i” @ 
city apartment can still reflect 
the atmosphere of seventeenth- 
century Spain and Italy by the 
judicious combination of con- 
temporary styles in accessories 
as well as furnishings. Mary 
Coggeshall & Jeannette Jukes, 
Decorators 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


; 


Be selective. See 


is bad in color and form. 
if a thing is good in itself, and if it is, decide 
where it can be used. If it is one of those 
things which just do not belong in your 
house, no matter how colorful or interesting 
it may be, do away with it. Let someone else 
have it who can put it where it will be happy 
in its new surroundings. You cannot afford 
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to be oversentimental on this subject if you 
want your house to be as charming and 
livable and up to date as you can make it. 
The accessories which are right may be old 
or new, they may be heirlooms of priceless 
value, or they may be inexpensive and fresh 
from the workshop. 

When you stand in the entrance to any 
room and look at it impersonally, you will 
find that nearly always it is the little things 
which are outstandingly wrong. The ones 
which do not fit in must be discarded, even 
though there will inevitably result a question 
from a fond friend or relative as to what 
happened to the brass jardiniére or the sepia 
copy of an old masterpiece. As you have 
studied the walls and floors, the furniture, 
and the curtains, with even more critical an 
eye must you consider the accessories. Take 
them room by room and see what can be 
done. Perhaps the book-ends which look so 
out of place in the living-room will fit into 
the heavier atmosphere of the library, and 
the pair of vases which adorned the mantel 
may look much better in the dining-room. 
This question of accessories is so largely one 
of selection and rejection that you must 
give it plenty of time and thought. 

The hall, which should be a pleasant in- 
vitation to enter, so often includes a picture 
or a chair which will not fit in anywhere else 
and which you think will be less conspicuous 
there. Here, more than anywhere else, the 
accessories should be few and in perfect har- 
mony. It should not be so full of unrelated 
objects that it resembles a curio shop. The 
mirror over the table, which is almost an 
essential, cannot be just any mirror, it must 
be one which is friendly with the background, 
with the furniture, in key with the character 
of the whole hall. On the table there need be 
only one ornament, —a bowl of flowers, a 
pair of candlesticks, some old box or jar, — 
something that belongs, that is interesting 
in itself. The use of pictures depends upon 
the background. If there is a scenic wall- 
paper, or one with definite decorative pat- 
tern, probably the mirror will be sufficient 
wall decoration. But if the wall is plain, 
you can use old prints, French or English or 
Spanish, or a painting that adds interest 
and color. If the atmosphere is quaintly 
Colonial, a pair of silhouettes may be all that 
you need. Brackets with pots for ivy some- 
times fit in and are far more decorative than 
any picture could be. 

A hall which expresses the spirit of sim- 
plicity and decoration at the same time is 
shown in the illustration. There is such 
splendid relationship between the objects, 
the screen and the table, the little stool and 
the chairs, the ornaments on the table. 
There is just enough to give an air of dis- 
tinction, expressive of the people whose 
home it is. In this particular case the orna- 
ments on the table fit in so well with the old 
screen that they seem a part of it, thus mak- 
ing the wall treatment one complete whole. 

The living-room is the place where the 
most heinous offenses in the line of acces- 
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of a simple setting with accessories in perfect harmony with thetr background. Against the walls 
of antique gold stand a red lacquer chair and an old teak table holding two robin’ s-egg-blue 


pottery vases. Mary Linton Ackerman, Decorator 


sories are committed. It seems so easy to 
add just one more gift, and quite impossible 
to discard one. The question of what to use 
on the walls arises first. The era of absolutely 
plain wall surfaces seems to be passing, and 
in the present mode, though we still use 
plain walls, they are very colorful and need a 
limited amount of decoration. There may be 
many pictures if they are harmonious with 
the character of the room, or a piece of fine 
fabric, or other colorful antique ornament. 
One interesting wall treatment is shown in 
the first illustration. The rich color tones of 
the old cartoons blend in with the antique 
barometer framed in dull soft gilt. They all 
provide interesting contrast against the lovely 
plain blue wall, The grouping is perfect and 
suggests the simplicity that can be so decora- 
tive. Perhaps some such wall treatment would 
add charm and dignity to one end of your 
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living-room. Each thing has been carefully 
selected and therefore they are all harmoni- 
ous together. That is one point well worth 
consideration. 

The spacious living-room with Italian feel- 
ing is part of a city apartment and yet has 
just as definite character as though the ex- 
terior of the house proclaimed its style. 
The accessories in this room are particularly 
worthy of study, for they are few in number 
and so right in placement and quality. The 
heavy painting over the low chest is suffi- 
cient decoration, even for a long wall space. 
The tall wrought-iron stand filled with tlow- 
ers and greens adds a dash of color as well 
as height in a broken corner. The lamps 
and shades are lovely in themselves and ab- 
solutely right in this room. 

This merely goes to show that for each type 


n 


of room there are accessortes which can 
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Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewstt 








add to its beauty. If your living-room 
is early Colonial, there are old Currier 
and Ives prints for the walls, glass and 
metal lamps with simple shades of parch- 
ment or chintz. Pewter or brass for the 
small notes, vases of old glass, and fern 
stands of simple twisted iron will help to 
complete the picture. There is a tendency 
toward the use of too many ornaments in an 
Early American room, probably because the 
collector just cannot pass by a funny old 
Toby jug, or another pewter tankard, or 
some old lustre or glass. Again it becomes a 
question of selection, for each piece shows to 





better advantage when it is not placed in 
too close competition with another of equal 
interest. 

Lamps and shades present one of the most 
difficult problems, for so many points of 
artistic and utilitarian value must be con- 
sidered. We are apt to cling to those we 
have, even though quite sure that another 
type or color would look better, and even 
provide better light. In the eighteenth- 
century living-room a fine Chinese jar makes 
an excellent lamp if it has a plain shade. 
One need not have a bizarre shade just be- 
cause the base of the lamp is Oriental. 


Photograph by G. W. Harting 
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THE COLOR SCHEME of this dining-room, which 
so genuinely reflects the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century, was set by the early Italian 
painting which dominates the room. Mary 
Coggeshall ( Jeannette Jukes, Decorators 


The natives of the East would be the first to 
decry these strange and awful shades which 
sometimes overshadow and hide the beauty 
of a rare porcelain. A simple stretched shade 
of neutral-toned taffeta provides a good light 
and is a quiet complement to any decorative 
base. Old English brass candlesticks also 
make excellent lamps and call for plain 
shades of parchment or rough silk. In the 
room just referred to the plain parchment 
shade on the old Persian jar sheds a fine light 
for reading, but in no way dominates the 
beauty of the bowl which is so unusual. 

The mantel too often becomes a catchall 
for odds and ends and decorative gifts in- 
stead of the most important architectural 
feature in the room. The ornaments to be 
used there should be selected with great 
care and after thoughtful study. The size and 
style of the mantel must be considered, what 
the wall treatment is over it, and whether it 
has real architectural distinction or is just a 
facing for the fireplace. These small ac- 
cessories can enhance the beauty of the whole 
fireplace wall or they can quite spoil it. If a 
mirror hangs on the wall above, it is often 
possible to use something on the shelf that 
is tall enough and beautiful enough to reflect 
pleasantly in the glass. One lovely vase 
filled with flowers may be placed in the centre, 
with a lower ornament on either side. Lovely 
Sévres vases full of rich color grow more 
beautiful in reflection. The reflection of the 
back of a clock set in front of a mirror is no 
addition to the beauty of any mantel, there- 
fore that does not seem to be quite the right 
place for the clock. It is not essential, as is 
sometimes said, to have three or five orna- 
ments on a mantel. It is quite as correct to 
have only one pair of beautiful vases, if you 
prefer, and possibly another pair of smaller 
objects which harmonize with them. Some- 
times people use the mantelshelf for a rare 
collection of tiny bibelots or a parade of 
small ivory figures or other rare and enter- 
taining objects. 

If there is a fine painting or an old piece of 
fabric hung above the mantelshelf, then only 
those things which help to accent its color or 
pattern should be used. Be sure that any 
high ornaments will not interfere with the 
full enjoyment of the picture. If there is noth- 
ing over the mantel but a plain panel match- 
ing the other walls, then you might try one of 
the very decorative (Continued on page 70) 


THIS DELIGHTFULLY COLORFUL DINING- 
ROOM expresses the contemporary spirit in a 
simple manner. Its chief interest lies in the 
strongly contrasted and extremely effective 
use of silver, black, and flame color. Me- 

Burney (” Underwood, Decorators 
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a Standardized Pronunciation 


BY HELEN HART OAKES 


THE VEXED QUESTION OF PLANT NAMES 


Not only is a Universal Adoption of Botanical Names necessary, but also 





Acacia — A-kash’-i-a 
Acer — A’-ser 
Acre — A’-ker 
Ageratum — A-iér’-a-tum or 
A-jer-a’-tum* 
Akebia — A-ké’-bi-a 
Alkanet — Al’-kan-et 
Alyssum — A-lis’-um 
Althea — Al-thé’-a 
Anchusa — An-kii’-sa* 
Anemone — An-ém’-o-ne 
Anthemis — An’-thém-is 
Antirrhinum — An-tir-ri’-num 
Arabis — Ar’-a-bis 
Arbutus — Ar’-bu-tus 
Argemone — Ar-gém/’-o-ne 
Armeria — Ar-mér’-i-a 
Asclepias — As-klé’-pi-as 
Aubrietia — O-bré’-shi-a 
Azalea — A-za’-le-a 
Azurea — Azh-ur-é’-a 
Baptisia — Bap-tiz’-i-a* 
Basil — Baz’-il 
Begonia — Bi-g6’-ni-a 
Bignonia — Big-n6’-ni-a 
Bocconia — B6dk-k6’-ni-a 
Boltonia — Bdl-td’-ni-a 
Brachycome — Brak-i-k6’-me 
Browallia — Bréw-al’-li-a 
Calendula — Kal-énd’-u-la 
Calopogon — Kal-o-pd’-gon 
Camellia — Ka-mél’-li-a 
Campanula — Kam-pan’-u-la 
Centaurea — Sen-tau’-re-a 
Cerastium — Ser-as’-ti-um 
Cheiranthus — Ki-ranth’-us 
Chelone — Ké-16’-né 
Chionodoxa — Ki-dn-6-d6x’-a 
Cimicifuga — Si-mi-si-fai’-ga 
Clematis — Klém’-a-tis 
Cleome — K1é-6’-me 
Cneorum — Né-6r’-um 
Cobza — Ko-bé’-a 
Conifer — K6’-ni-fer 
Cyclamen — Sik’-la-men 


Dahlia — Dahl’-i-a 
Daphne — Daf’-ne 
Delphinium — Del-fin’-i-um 


Dielytra — Di-él’-it-ra 
Digitalis — Dij-i-ta’-lis 


ROSE by any other name,’ the poet writes, ‘would smell 
as sweet.’ 

This happy sentiment seems to have been adopted by many 
amateur gardeners in defense of their carelessness concerning 
plant names, and they bestow the term ‘highbrow’ upon 
those who use standardized names with some regard to their 
correct spelling and pronunciation. This article is dedicated to 
those highbrows who have been saddened (or maddened, as 
their dispositions decree!) by hearing gardeners glibly inform 
a visitor that a certain plant is ‘Ar’-je-m6n or California- 
poppy,’ thus adding mispronunciation to misinformation; 
that a plant called ‘kiss me over the wall’ flourishes in the 
garden; or that the ‘py-re-the-um,’ ‘a-lys-si-um,’ and ‘an-e- 
mone’ are abroad in the land. For these careless gardeners 
give generously to some names the syllables they filch from 
others! 

Perhaps the rather dreadful-sounding names some plants 
bear, such as salpiglossis, Eschscholtzia, or Hemerocallis, or 
even worse ones fairly reeking of the clinic, tend to discourage 
their use. Perhaps also the fact that there is so much disagree- 
ment among botanists and other authorities on standardized 
plant names helps to account for the misinformation and 
ignorance on the subject. 

A waggish old townsman who boasts of his ‘pinies,’ his 
‘painted tongue’ and meadowsweet, always leans over our 
hedge when these plants are in bloom and with mock solicita- 
tion asks after the ‘p’onies, epiglottis, (Continued on page 91) 








Euonymus — U-én’-i-mus 

Exochorda — Ek-so-kor’-da 

Forsythia — For-si’-thi-a 

Freesia — Fré’-zhi-a 

Fuchsia — Fii’-shi-a 

Geum — Jé’-um 

Gilia — Gil’-i-a 

Ginkgo — Gink’-ko 

Gladiolus — Glad’-i-o-lus or 
Glad-i-6’-lus 

Gnaphalium — Na-fa’-li-um 

Godetia — Go-dé’-shi-a 


T 
Gypsophila — Jip-sdf’-i-la* 


Halesia — HAalz’-i-a 


Hemerocallis — Hém-e-rd-kal’-is* 


| Heuchera — HOi’-ker-a or 
Hi’-ker-a 
| Hydrangea — Hi-dran’-je-a 
Hypericum — Hi-pér’-i-kum 
| Iberis — 1-bér’-is* 
| Ipomaa — Ip-o-mé’-a 
Ismene — Is-mé’-ne 


| Kniphofia — Ni-f6’-fi-a 
i 


Kochia — K6ok’-i-a* 
Laburnum — La-biir’-num 
Lantana — Lan-ta’-na 
Lathyrus — Lath’-i-rus 
Lavatera — Lav-a-té’-ra 
Liatris — Li-a’-tris 
Linum — Li’-num 
Lychnis — Lik’-nis 
Lysimachia — Lis-i-mak’-i-a 
Matthiola — Ma-thi’-o-la or 
Ma-ti’-o-la 
Nepeta — Nép’-e-ta 
Nicotiana — Ni-k6-shi-a’-na 
Nigella — Ni-gél’-la 
Nymphea — Nim-fé’-a 


(Enothera — E-no-thé’-ra 
Orchis — Or’-kis 
Oxalis — Ox’-a-lis 


Papaver — Pa-pa’-ver 
Pentstemon — Pent-sté’-mon 
Physostegia — Fi-sos-téj’-i-a* 
Platycodon — Plat-i-k6’-don 
Polemonium — P6l-e-m6’-ni-um 
Polygala — Po-lig’-a-la 
Pontederia — P6dn-te-dé’-ri-a 
Portulaca — Por-tu-la’-ka or 
Por-tu-lik’-a* 
Primula — Prim’-u-la 
Pyrethrum — Pir’-e-thrum or 
Pi-ré’-thrum 


| Romneya — Rém-né’-ya 


| Santolina — San-to-li’-na 


Saxatile — Sak’-sa-til 


| Scabiosa — Ska-bi-d’-sa 





Cypripedium — Sip-ri-pé’-di-um 


Deutzia — Doit’-zi-a or Dit’-zi-a 


* A-jér’-a-tum is authorized by Bailey in his Horticulture Dic- 
tionary, by the De La Mare Dictionary of Plant Names, and 
by the Webster and Standard Dictionaries. 


An-kii’-sa — Bailey, Webster 


Bap-tiz’-i-a — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare 

E-rin’-ji-um — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare 

E-sholtz’-i-a — Bailey, Webster, Standard, and De La Mare 
Jip-sdf’-i-la — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare; ‘Gypsum loving’ 


(jip-sum) 


Hém-e-ri-kal’-is — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare 
I-bér’-is — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare 


Schizanthus — Ski-zan’-thus 
Scilla — Sil’-la 

Sedum — Sé’-dum 
Selaginella — Sé-la-ji-nél’-la 
Sequoia — Se-quoi’-a 
Spectabilis — Spek-ta’-bil-is 
Stachys — Sta’-kis* 

Statice — Stat’-i-se 

Stevia — Sté’-vi-a 

Stokesia — Stdk’-si-a 





Tagetes — Ta-jé’-téz 


| Thalictrum —- Tha-iik’-trum 
| Thyme — Tim 


Tradescantia — 
Trad-es-kan’-shi-a or 
Trad-es-kan’-ti-a 


Dodecatheon — D6-de-kath’-e-on 


Doronicum — Do-rén’-i-kum 
Echeveria — Ek-e-vé’-ri-a 
Echinops — E-ki’-nops 
Eremurus — Er-é-ma’-rus 
Erigeron — E-rij’-e-ron 
Eryngium — E-rin’-ji-um* 


E-skoltz’-i-a 
Eulalia — O-lal’-i-a 


a 








K6k’-i-a — Bailey and Webster (named for Mr. Koch) 

Fi-sos-téj'-i-a — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare (g soft between 
vowels —- euphony) 

Por-tu-la’-ka — Bailey, Standard, Webster, and De La Mare. 
Commonly pronounced Por-tu-lak’-a 

Sta’-kis — Bailey, Webster, De La Mare 


| Tritoma — Tri’-to-ma 
| Trollius — Trél’-i-us 


Uliginosa — U-li-ji-n6’-sa 


Viburnum — Vi-biir’-num 





Eschscholtzia — E-sholtz’-i-a* or 





Nore: In almost all the cases in which two pronunctations are grven, 
one shows the form in which a proper name ts preserved, a form which is 
correct even though it is contrary to rules for syllables, and so on, but 
which is not used by all authorities. 


Viola — Vi’-o-la 


Weigela — Wi-gé’-la 


Wisteria — Wis-tar’-i-a 


Yucca — Yuk’-a 
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THREE COMPETITION HOUSES 


Submitted in the House Beautiful Small-House Competition of 1929 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies, Inc. 





THE HOUSE OF 
MR. HOWARD L. WILSON 


Scarsdale, New York 


EDGAR AND VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
ARCHITECTS 


Tue watts of this house are of grayish-buff 
stucco with stone and brick which are washed 
to match in color. The roof is of tile shingles 
in terra-cotta color; the trim and half-timber 
are of oak, weathered gray. Metal casements 

are used throughout 
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THE HOUSE és planned for two adults, one child, and one servant. The servant's 
room and bath are conveniently placed beside the kitchen, leaving the entire second 
floor for master bedrooms. The living-room has structural oak timbers and beams 
hand-adzed with warm, weathered finish. The stone fireplace has back of brick 
laid in herringbone design. The walls are of plaster with old English finish in 
varied tones of buff 
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A HOUSE IN CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MARY ELIZABETH WINSOR, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Charles Darling 
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~ SECOND ELOOR PLAN- 


THE SPECIAL PROBLEM f0 be solved here was to 


design a house at minimum expense that 
would harmonize with the Georgian archi- 
tecture of the buildings of the school on 
whose grounds it is placed. The walls are 
of masonry construction of secondhand brick; 
the roof is of secondhand black slate. The 
trim, windows, and lattice are white, while 


the doors are dull blue-green 


A REQUIREMENT was that a master's bed- 
room, bath, and small study be situated on 
the ground floor.. Since heat and hot water 
are supplied by a central heating plant, the 
cellar excavation was limited to the require- 
ments of a one-car garage and small storage 


room 











IN THE LIVING-ROOM, two views of 
which are shown here, an effect of 
paneling was inexpensively obtained 
by mitring the baseboard and cornice 
with the trim of the doors, book- 
cases, and full-length windows. 
The woodwork and plaster are 
painted a pale café au lait; the in- 
Side of the bookcases is dull yellow; a 
faded peach color predominates in 
chintzes and rugs. This house was 
highly commended by the judges of 
the competition 
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A HOUSE IN NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOWE, MANNING ¢& ALMY, ARCHITECTS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS PLAN was determined by an exist- 
ing garden on the west side of the house. In order to secure the 
advantage of the view of this from both study and living-room 
and of the sun in the living-room, the house was turned end 
to the street 
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THE HOUSE Is OF FRAME construction 
with brick veneer. The walls and 
wooden cornice are all painted a 
very light gray; the blinds and front 
door are green; the roof is of green 
and purple slate. The detail of the 
door and the low brick wall enclos- 
ing the terrace are excellent features 
which contribute to the distinction of 
this house 


THOROUGH INSULATION permitted a 
studio on the third floor which is 
used for metal work and other crafts. 
Over the screened porch is a balcony 
with a clever contrivance in the wall 
for the storing away of the mattress 
of a Gloucester hammock 
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GARDEN FITTED TO ITS SITE 


The Garden of Mr. George Bramwell Baker in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


i ee houses we remember in after years 
are those which had an_ individual 
quality. So, likewise, each garden should have 
its own personality, as it were, if it is to be 
a garden that one thinks of as distinct from 
gardens in general. 

Where house and garden are close together, 
there should be a harmony between them 
such as one finds existing between the mem- 
bers of a happy family; but where the garden 
is apart from the house, its character may be 
different from that of the house both in style 
and in detail without violating the feelings. 
\n existing feature in the landscape may 
dominate and by its influence set the style 
for the whole garden, or a combination of 
natural features may give a particular spirit 
or feeling to a garden. 

So, in designing a garden, consider first 
what Nature has provided. Perhaps it is 
a ledge casting a shadow across the ground 
and giving a wild character to the spot. 
Or it may be a vigorous old oak with wide- 
spreading branches under which one would 
like to sit and look out upon the garden 
brilliant in the full sunlight. Or it may be a 
peaceful open slope inclining to the grassy 
bank of a slow-moving river; whereas another 
spot may be on high-standing ground with 
distant views over great stretches of coun- 
try, with fields, farmhouses, woods, and the 


BY HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM 


AT ONE END OF THE GARDEN, sunk within 
the curve of the pergola, is a pool edged 
about with rough stones similar to the out- 
cropping of the rocky knoll near by. This is 
partly hidden by the overhanging branches 
of a flowering dogwood and long stems of a 
Hugonis rose 


roofs and spire of a village in the distance. 

Before you plan, go alone to the spot and 
commune with Nature to understand her 
spirit; then bring to the problem all your 
skill in design and knowledge of horticulture. 


FORMAL garden takes on some of the 
character of a house and some of the 
character of the fields. Like a room, it is 
definite in shape, more often rectangular than 
otherwise. Like a room also, it has enclosing 
walls of some sort. They may be of masonry, 
of wood, or of foliage (a hedge); or they may 
be a combination of foliage (of vines) with a 
fence or wall. And the floor of the garden 
may appear level or be in different levels 
connected by flights of steps. A further point 
of similarity between garden and house may 
be found in the furnishings, the seats, vases, 
and other objects. But beyond this, simi- 
larity ceases. 
Suburban places of limited extent, more 
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frequently than not, offer little chance to 
develop a garden of character; but in the 
place shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs the lot was double in extent and had 
been chosen by the owner because of an 
outstanding knoll of rock rising above the 
street and surmounted with a very large oak. 
The oak died slowly, but below the rocky 
knoll, on the second lot, stood a group of 
straight-trunked hickories which had grown 
into fine stature. Being situated at the street 
side of the lot, they served to shut off the rest 
of this land from the street. Behind these 
hickories lay a slope open to the sun, and here 
the garden was placed. In form it is a simple 
oblong rectangle, with a small circular bay at 
the end toward the hickories. This bay is 
carried out in the form of a brick wall with 
heavy posts standing out from the wall to 
make a curving pergola, which is festooned 
with wisteria. 

In the centre of the curved wall is a wide 
window through which are seen the straight 
trunks of the tall trees beyond. On the west 
side, this wall runs into the side of the rocky 
knoll into which it is bonded, and on the east 
side is a high service gate with a stretch 
of brick wall beside it. Here may be a small 
tool house at a future time with its pitched 
roof showing above the brick wall, but at 
present there is only the window with 
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spindles set in it. It serves as another pene- 
tration in this wall. The gate is open in 
character also, so from inside the garden 
one gets glimpses of the wooded spot outside. 
This unites the garden more intimately to its 
surroundings. Also it adds that quality of 
mystery which is so effective in the develop- 
ment of a garden and its surroundings. 
When all is so open and evident that it can 
be taken in with one glance, the effect is 
poor, cold, uninteresting. 

At this end is a pool, sunk into the curve 
of the pergola and set a little above the level 
of the garden. The pool is dark, edged with 
rough stones similar to the outcropping of 
the rocky knoll and partly hidden by the 
overhanging branches of flowering dogwood 
and long stems of a Hugonis rose, which 
showers the pool with its golden petals each 
spring. When the wisteria is old enough to 
bloom, its grape-like bunches of bluish 
flowers will be reflected in the quiet water. 
And above this composition tower the 
hickories, forming a strong background. 


Asove 7s a view of the long path lcading to 
the house, which is hidden, however, from 
the garden by the hickory grove and rocky 
knoll 


THE CURVED PERGOLA has a brick wall at 
the back and in the front heavy posts fes- 
tooned with wisteria 


THIS GARDEN és especially planned for spring 
and fall bloom, but as roses were especially 
wanted they are placed in the centre beds, 
where they secure plenty of sun, but where 
they are partly concealed by the perennial 
borders 

















The planting of this end is handled to make 
the pool seem more natural in character than 
its form would lead one to expect, for, be- 
side the flowering dogwood and Hugonis rose, 
it includes azaleas, Mahonia aquifolium, 
leucothoe, and cotoneaster. The water for 
the pool comes in, not by a formal jet, but as 
a gurgling stream appearing from under a 
rock and rushing over a rough stone to the 
water’s edge. The outlet is completely con- 
cealed and the control is in the brick wall, 
an inconspicuous small bronze wheel. The 
paving of the pergola is of irregular shapes 
of bluestone laid with sand joints, with an 
allowance for some open beds at the base of 
the wall, in which is growing euonymus, 
clinging to the brick wall. 

At the other end of the garden was placed 
a shelter with a built-in seat flanked by 
convenient shelves. Other furniture of the 
light Hankow kind and a simple substantial 
table add to the comforts of this garden 
house. The floor is of smooth bluestone laid 
with close cement joints, to be as even as 
possible, so that it will be easy to move the 
furniture over it. The roof is of rye straw 
matting which gives a more rustic effect than 
slate would produce. 


BY RY garden should have its shelter, or 
place of refuge from the sudden shower 
or from too much sunlight, and it should be in 
as intimate a relation to the garden as pos- 
sible, so that those seated in the shelter may 
not be separated from the garden, but may 
be in a position to enjoy it, and if possible 
be so placed as to get from their position 
the best view of the garden. 

In this case there could be no close relation 
between the house and the garden. One 
gable end of the house is seen from the 
garden: it shows a brick wall, so brick is 
used in the garden. But it is the hickory 
grove and rocky knoll above it that dominate 
this garden and give (Continued on page 74 
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FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 











FOR 
TERRACE AND GARDEN 


Two Groups which well illustrate the Decorative 


Possibilities of Weather-resisting Furniture Designed 





in the Modern Manner 





VERY SMART AND SOPHISTICATED are these 
garden pieces shown above, made of tubular 
tron with French cane seats and backs. Any 
two-color combination may be used in the cane 
with the frames painted to harmonize. The 
table shown has a metal top, but also comes 
with a black Formica top which does not 
stain or burn. Courtesy of Edward R. Barto 
@ Company 


RAWHIDE AND WROUGHT IRON are combined to 
make this highly original and durable chaise 
longue with armchair to match. The frames 
are sprayed with rust-resisting lacquer and 
the hand-laced rawhide is treated to keep out 
water, making a springy as well as lasting 
seat. The cushion, covered with a sprightly 
patterned linen, has a wool-embroidered panel 
up the centre. The muffin stand is of hand- 
wrought iron holding three handmade Mexican 
plates. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Inc. 
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Tue whitewashed 
walls of this 
peasant’s house 


are very char- 
acteristic of 
Mallorca 





COLLECTOR'S LUCK IN SPAIN 
IT, Mallorca, the Land of Sea and Sky 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Mar-I-cEL, PUERTO DE POLLENSA, MALLORCA 
July 18th, 1930 
DEAR Jo AND ARCH: — 

The noonday sun is blazing down and 
throwing silver reflections on an incredibly. 
blue sea, a paint-blue, bluer even than the 
hot arch of the sky, and I, completely lazy 
and comfortable and contented, am sitting 
here on the wide verandah, trying to write at 
least the beginning of my letter to you before 
Pepe comes out to tell us that almuerzo is 
served in the cool, white-walled dining-room. 
Afterward I shall take a leisurely siesta, 
wake, and bathe again in the warm, tideless 


White 





water, stretching its smooth, ultramarine 
floor between Pollensa and the little Roman 
town of Alctidia, which lies just across the 
bay and stars our eastern horizon with twin- 
kling lights when the luminous violet dusk 
has fallen. There are no nights like Major- 
quin nights, especially now that there is a full 


moon to come up yellow over the edge of the 
sea, and paint a pathway across it, and throw 
great, fantastic shadows over the house and 
the gardens. And there are no days like these 
endless sunlit days; you can sail, or swim, or 
tramp when it is cool, or just sit 
idly with an unopened book on 
your lap, and appease your con- 
science by feeding the proud fantail 
pigeons. I do all these things in 
turn without the faintest sense of 
boredom. 

But it occurs to me that I might 
tell you how we got here, because, 
you see, | am determined you shall 
come to Mallorca, and because, 
too, Spanish travel is usually de- 
nounced as such a difficult thing 
that | want to raise a protesting 
voice; so far we have had no trou- 
ble at all. Palma, the inevitable 
port for the Trasmediterranea 
Line, is a night’s journey from 
Barcelona; we left at nine o’clock 
on the Don Jaime Segundo, —a boat as inferior 
to the Primero as the son was to his royal 
father, — and stayed on deck long enough to 
watch the glow of the city die away, and the 
great atalaya lights on Tibi Dabo lose them- 
selves in a tangle of stars. | don’t know why, 


Two views of the seven- 
teenth-century oak box 
whose lid is inlaid with 
designs like those which 
adorn the Murador portal 
of the Cathedral 


THE LYRE-BACKED SETTEE 
of mulberry wood is an 





Tris walnut side 
chair is over a No 
hundred years old 
and has still its 
original seat of 
Striped reed 


though, I should cavil at the Segundo; it is 
small, but quite convenient and clean, and 
the little cabins are really rather luxurious. 
Besides, it is the first time I have ever seen a 
shrine on any ship; a Madonna, her gentle 
figure illumined by a red lamp, watched over 
us all night long. I never knew any voyage 
could be so tranquil; in fact, all was peace up 
to the moment we reached the docks, for then 
a mob of touts fought over our luggage until 
we were rescued by a stout Swiss who, speak- 
ing a rapid mixture of French, English, and 
Spanish, bore us off in triumph to breakfast 
at his own particular hotel, and then fur- 
nished us with the car that was to drive us to 
Puerto de Pollensa. An essential precaution, 
I may add, for, if you go by train, you have 
to change several times, and if you miss the 
bus that connects with the Port, you’re out 
of luck and must walk the rest of the way. 
Our road ran through a wide plain, dusty 
with summer, the only thrusts of springing 
green in the fields of broad beans and the 
huge chevaux-de-frise that cactus bushes 
range in front of every little house. Stony, 
arid mountains rimmed the western horizon 
and hemmed us in as we reached the Port — 
and then at last, quite at the end, Hotel 
Mar-i-cel! Now this name really means 
something; translated into English 
it reads ‘The Inn of the Sea and 
Sky,’ and that’s just what it is; 
its heraldry should be or blazoned 
on azure. And, lest you think | am 
painting an isolation too divine for 
comfort, let me hasten to assure 
you that there are hot and cold 
water in every room and an abun- 
dance of electric lights. 

Still, I’m not at all sure that I 
agree with old Homer when he 
smote his blooming lvre and sang 
of Mallorca as the Elysian Fields. 
, it is rather the Land of the 
Lotus-Eaters, a truth you will 
understand when | tell you that 
for three whole days | idled hap- 
pily without any return of the 
Antique-ing Fever. On the fourth, finding 
that Don Vicente, the proprietor, was driving 
in to Palma, my collecting temperature 
rapidly rose to a hundred and six, and | 
decided to go with him. It was quite un- 
known territory to (Continued on page 83) 
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unusually rare and grace- 


ful piece 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Photographs by Frances Benjam.n Jobnston 





UPPER BRANDON 
The James River Home of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Otway Byrd 
BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


poet, and painter have 
made. familiar the story of Virginia’s 
Colonial houses and plantations, but few 
are the tales told of those of early Republi- 
can times, though this is the period that saw 
the erection of the most ambitious dwellings 
cf the old South. 

Among these rare structures there is one 
which overlooks the tawny flow of old James 
River where the watery highway broadens on 
its course to the sea. Known as Upper Bran- 
don, the house dominates an estate that still 
counts three thousand acres cut from the 
parent plantation of Brandon upon the mar- 
riage of a son of the latter seat — William 
Byrd Harrison, whose mother was Evelyn 
Taylor Byrd. Upper Brandon is one of the 
best-preserved and most architecturally cor- 
rect Virginia houses of what was known in 
England as the Regency period and in Amer- 


ica as the Federal. The long, generous lines 
of Brandon proved without doubt the in- 
spiration of its three parts, although the older 
manor house is not so large. 

Standing one hundred and fifty feet from 
the river bank, the house is surrounded by a 
park of many acres shaded by great trees 
which stretch their arms handsomely against 
the sky. In June the north front is enveloped 
in the fragrance of magnolias, two of which 
mount guard at the entrance portico, and 
larch trees — so seldom seen in this section 
of the country — bend and sway near the 
water. Beeches enliven the density of tall 
poplars and willow oaks. Still other glories 
of the sloping lawn are cedars, mimosas, 
sweetgums, and sycamores. Beyond roll the 
well-tilled meadows from which the park is 
secluded by a white gateway. 

The double-fronted central portion of the 
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A GREAT WILLOW OAK shades the northern 
facade of Upper Brandon, and shaggy box- 
wood oy 2 frame the grounds with their 


evergreen billows 


house is sheltered by a rather steep hipped 
roof from which four chimneys rear upward, 
two on each side of the surmounting balus- 
trade. The projections on both east and west 
are later additions, but in no way destroy the 
venerable appearance of the dwelling. These 
also are two-storied, but their roofs, though 
hipped, are somewhat shallow. In the north- 
ern angles between main building and addi- 
tions are small porches quite in accord with 
those upon the two fronts. Very long and 
very low corridors or covered ways connect 
the main portion with the large end wings, 
one of which was originally the kitchen, the 
other for guests or school. The north and 
south porticoes are alike in size, but the col- 
umns of the latter show lonic capitals, while 
Corinthian capitals decorate those upon the 
north, where another classic note is struck by 
the triglyphs of the cornice. The trim is 
white, the window shutters green, and the 
frontage is two hundred and sixty-three feet, 
all of which give to the red brick walls a most 
imposing appearance. 


ROM the riverward porch an intriguing 
F view is obtained of the rooms beyond, but 
the whole floor is not revealed at a glance. The 
broad hall is spanned by an interesting arch 
embellished with hand carving and carried on 
fluted pilasters with lonic caps. A paneled 
wainscot with gouged chair rail encircles the 
hall, and above this the walls are plaster. 
Still more paneling is seen in the stairway and 
in the dado which scrupulously follows its 
ascent. The slender balustrade has an inter- 
esting mahogany handrail and the risers dis- 
play the same shell-like decoration as those 
at Brandon. Another cultivated detail is 
noted in the acanthus-leaf carving about the 
heads of the four inner doors, which is far 
more elaborate than any woodwork in the 
older house. The doors, too, are unusual, 
for one finds Maltese crosses supplanting the 
customary square or rectangular panels. 

On the east side of the hall are the drawing- 
room and dining-room, the former delightful 
in old mahogany and rosy hangings. A 
charming portrait of Maria Byrd, daughter 
of the second William Byrd of Westover, 
lends great distinction to the chimney end, 
and one recalls that she it was who became 
one of the most admired chatelaines of old 
Sabine Hall. In the dining-room one pauses 
before a portrait limned by Kneller’s magic 
brush which displays the imperious counte- 
nance of Martha Blount, who was connected 
with the Byrds by marriage and who won 
admiration from Jonathan Swift and Pope, 
the poet of Twickingham Ferry. Here, too, 
hangs the likeness of another daughter of 
the genial seigneur of Westover, Anne 
Byrd, half sister of the ethereal Evelyn. 
The principal doors of these two rooms are 
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THE NORTH FRONT faces the river, its portico guarded 
by two old magnolia trees. Almost hidden by the 
boxwood hedge are the low covered corridors connect- 
ing the main portion of the house with the wings 
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SHADED BY TOWERING TREES, this grassy 
walk stretches between the fragrant bounda- 
ries of rose vines and pungent box 


THROUGH TALL CORINTHIAN COLUMNS on the 
north porch one looks across a sloping lawn to 
the peaceful waters of the James River 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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AN OLD OCTAGONAL SMOKEHOUSE with conical roof now proves a sanctuary for the birds, and before it 
stretches a luxuriant hedge of gardenia roses bordering one side of the grassy walk 


elaborated with hand carving 
and both have in common pan- 
eled wainscots, very high ceil- 
ings, and softly toned plaster 
walls. 

Access is given to the library 
in the more modern addition 
from the parlor and the dining- 
room. The library presents a 
particularly arresting incident 
in the portrait of Mr. Byrd and 
his family and its relationship 
to the hall doorway. Painted by 
Charles Hopkinson of Boston, 
hung with artistry, and modern 
in minute details, this portrait 
trikes a note of strong contrast 
to the century-old walls of the 
house. 

[he sleeping-room the 
west of the hall is distinguished 
by the very graceful arches on 
each side of the chimney breast. 
Not only are these finely carved 


on 


in classic fashion, but the recessed 
window framed by one is en- 
The balancing alcove 


is paneled and 


chanting 
accommodates a 
the service 


door leading into 


wing 





THE Liprary is dominated by an interesting portrait of Mr. Byrd 
and his family from the brush of Charles Hopkinson 
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Life at Upper Brandon before 
the fateful War of the Sixties 
was beautiful and ran gayly. 
Its builder, known to an admir- 
ing countryside as ‘the Squire,’ 
not only was very prominent in 
Virginia, but took a keen inter- 
est in affairs across the sea. 
When Ireland was the prey of 
famine, his sympathy was so 
practical and sincere that he 
chartered a ship, loaded it with 
corn grown on his plantation, 
and sent it to the sufferers. 
Happily, it was after his time 
that sad days came, days when 
there were no more stately 
quadrilles in the great house; no 
more courtly games of trictrac; 
no more laughter — only tears. 
Four sons of the family felt the 
call of their country and ex- 
changed for their lives of culti- 
vated leisure the uniform and the 
sword. The plantation was, ac- 
cordingly, ravaged by the en- 
emy, and troops were quartered 
in the house whose walls still 
show the holes of random bul- 


lets. | (Continued on page 81) 











GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


V. The Growing of Perennials 
BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 


EFORE starting a flower garden, it is 

essential to determine the desired color 
combinations, and also the seasons when 
bloom will be required. If the garden will 
only be frequented in the spring and in 
the autumn, then all of the planting space 
should be reserved for plants that will flower 
at those times, in this way procuring a 
greater amount of color from the perennials 
than if their effect must be counted upon 
through the entire summer as well. In fact, 
for a garden to be filled continuously with 
bloom, the many lovely annuals must be 
called into play to intersperse among some of 
the perennial groupings whose flowers have 
bloomed and vanished for the remainder 
of the season. 

The gardener’s first thoughts turn to the 
old-fashioned favorites that can be depended 
upon and loved as much as they were long 
ago. The taller and bolder growers naturally 
take their places in forming the background, 
such as hollyhocks, thermopsis, Delphinium, 
Digitalis, Aconitum, and many others, 
whereas those of more modest habits, such 
as sweet-William, Anchusa myosotidiflora, 
Aquilegia, Linum perenne, and so on, paint 
the picture of the foreground. 


MONG the many plants that produce a 

riot of color it is truly a difficult prob- 

lem to pick and choose, but, in consideration 

of the more practical side of the question, 

the perennials that are the least difficult to 
grow will be taken up at this time. 

When the early tulips come into bloom 
Dicentra spectabilis will contribute its bright 
note to the garden. At this time, too, Myoso- 
tis, Bellis perennis, and Violas in variety can 
form floriferous borders, or may be used 
to carpet the ground in and out among 
their taller neighbors. Anchusa myosotidiflora, 
with its forget-me-not-like flower, is hailed 
among the few perennials that bloom in 
tulip time, and Aquilegia in its many colors 
always adds a light and airy atmosphere with 
its delicate flowers and foliage. The short- 
spurred varieties were usually found in the 
old gardens, but the newer, long-spurred 
strain is much superior. Trollius and Valeri- 
ana fill many empty places in May. 

At this time, if the flower bed has a rubble 
border, the rock plants abound in great 
variety. Phlox subulata, Primulas, Arabis, 
and Alyssum saxatile, showing color in April, 
will cover themselves with glory in the 
month of May, as will also Dianthus, Daphne 
cneorum, Aster alpinus, Dicentra  eximia, 
Gypsophila repens, \beris, Iris cristata and 
I. pumila hybrids, Phlox divaricata, Sapon- 
aria ocymoides, Veronica teucrium, and so on. 

Before May has entirely gone the soft 
blue of Linum perenne will appear, the pink 





or white blooms of Dictamnus albus will break 
in effective spikes, and Thalictrum will add 
its softness and color to the picture, together 
with the early-blooming varieties of iris 
and Hemerocallis. Papaver orientale begins 
to flower late in the month, and the Campa- 
nula family provides Campanula medium, 
C. calycanthema medium, and C. carpatica. 


HEN June arrives, the peonies pro- 

duce handsome flowers in variety, 
and many of the May bloomers continue to 
add their share to the garden. Then the 
later irises unfold, and Chrysanthemum 
coccineum, Veronica spicata, coreopsis, Miss 
Lingard phlox, Digitalis, Anchusa italica, and 
Delphinium all make generous contributions 
in perfecting the whole. 

July still holds in its keeping many of the 
treasures of June, and in this month the tall 
stems of Veronica longifolia subsessilis carry 
proudly their spikes of blue. The large Phlox 
paniculata group flowers at this time, some 
of its especially lovely varieties being Eugene 
Danzanvilliers, Elizabeth Campbell, Mrs. 
Jenkins, Europe, Antonin Mercié, and 
Rheinlander. The bold stalks of Yucca 


filamentosa are excellent when used as accent 


plants, and the astilbes throw feathery 
flowers of excellent effect. Monarda in red, 
rosy lavender, white, and rose may be added 
to the July garden, the lavender variety 
being the best of the group. 

The August heat does not discourage the 
Phlox paniculata, Monarda, or J erenica 
longifolia subsessilis. Campanula pyramidalis 
fills a prominent place among these late 
bloomers. Most of the Heleniums show their 
autumnal colors in August and continue in 
their well-doing through September, by 
which time the Delphinium may be allowed 
to give its second bloom, provided it has been 
given extra feeding and will therefore not be 
more ambitious than is best for its well- 
being. In September, too, the eupatorium in 
white and in blue is enjoyed, and also 
Anemone japonica, one of the loveliest peren- 
nials of all, blooming on until frost. Asters, 
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Aconitum, dahlias, and chrysanthemums are 
old stand-bys for the September and October 
effect, the later-blooming chrysanthemums 
continuing into November. 

In June or July the perennials that can 
be easily propagated from seed should be 
started. The seed catalogues will be a guide 
as to which of these can be procured. Most 
of the other plants in the garden may be in- 
creased by simple division. 


MONG the plants mentioned, a few re- 
quire special cultural directions, dif- 
fering in their needs from the generality. 

Campanula medium and C. calycanthema 
medium should be sown in July. It is quite 
hazardous to keep them out of doors all 
winter and they should be kept in the frames 
until the middle of April, or even later if the 
weather is too cold for them to venture out. 
They are best treated as biennials, sowing 
the seed one year to provide bloom for the 
following June. 

Myosotis (forget-me-nots), Violas, and 
Bellis perennis (English daisies) also require 
the protection of frames, and can be safely 
planted out at the same time as the Canter- 
bury-bells. 

Any very young plants will be far more 
likely to winter through successively if they 
can be kept under glass the first winter after 
beifig started from seed, but this is not an 
essential. 

Most of the perennials should be lifted and 
divided every three or four years. Peonies 
do not adapt themselves happily to frequent 
moving, and they can be left undisturbed for 
many years. They are gross feeders and like 
to draw heavily on cow manure, so that if a 
bed is to be made exclusively for them, it 
should be excavated to the depth of two anda 
half to three feet, and filled with a mixture 
of one part in bulk of well-rotted cow manure 
to eight or nine parts of topsoil. The bed 
should be filled a few inches above the surface 
of the ground to allow for settling, and when 
sufficient time has elapsed for it to settle. 
the planting can proceed. 


EONIES must be moved in the autumn. 
They are usually increased by division, 
which can be accomplished from the middle 
of September until frost closes the ground. 
Each division should be made with from 


-three to five strong buds. Possessing rather 


an exdcting nature, the buds must be about 
two inches below the surface of the ground; 
if they are too deep, the plants ‘go blind,’ 
producing leaves and no flowers, and if the 
buds are too close to the surface of the ground 
the stock will rot out. From two and a halt 
to three feet is allowed between each plant. 


Tree peonies are (Continued on page SS) 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


INTERIOR VIEWS 
OF 
MISSION HOUSE 


An Old Colonial House in Stockbridge, 


Massachusetts, now opened as a Museum 


IN THE KITCHEN, é/lustrated on this and the opposite 
page, with its pumpkin-colored walls, and wood- 
work showing remnants of its original gray-green 
paint, are many pieces of furniture and implements 
of interest. Among them are a dough bench, a 
butter churn, a wooden wing chair, and, by the 
fireplace with its old oven and lower recess for 
drying boots, an iron box for carrying live coals, a 
toddy heater, and so forth. The curtains are made 
of a homespun blanket dyed with walnut stain 
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THE TRESTLE TABLE with finely turned legs and old red paint still intact is set with wooden dishes, 
including wooden molasses jugs. The chairs with Spanish feet, also painted red, came from the Carver House in 


Plymouth. In the corner is a livery cupboard, an extremely early and rare piece. 
slats allowed a circulation of air for the food which was kept in it 


The open front with tuliplike Gothic 
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IN THE PARLOR illustrated on this and the preceding 
page, the walls are pale yellow and the woodwork 
natural pine. By the fireplace is an excellent example 
of a Queen Anne wing chair covered with crewel em- 
broidery of the same period. The hangings also are of 
the same crewelwork. Over the desk-on-frame which 
has its old red paint is an unusually large courting 
mirror. In front of it is a small Carver side chair 
painted green. Notice the two candle stands, one 
adjustable by ratchet, the other by screw. The settle is 
curved and has a blue taffeta cushion and pillow 
embroidered in colored wool on homespun 


IN THE HALL the walls are yellow and the wood natural 
pine. The front door has its original bar and latch 
with lock fastening. The wood at the base of the 
corner post shows deep scars where the guns stood 
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THE HOUSE OF TO-DAY 





III. Tendencies in the Development of Domestic Architecture as Reflected in its Construction 


HE styles and periods of the past ap- 
peal to us so strongly to-day because 
the architecture of those times proves to us 


so conclusively that the master 
designers of architectural his- 
tory adhered strictly to the 
old-established principle that 
design is developed from struc- 
ture. We can see in the orders 
of ancient Greece, for example, 
an elaboration of the post and 
beam on which all 
building is based; interest in 
half-timber architecture of Tu- 
dor days in England is due en- 
tirely to its visible construction; 


even in those buildings in this’ 


country which date back to 
Colonial times the relationship 
of design to structure is strik- 
ingly evident. In fact, it was at 





Grecian ¢ 


BY R. W. SEXTON 


architecture and probably shall for some time 
to come. 

Personally, I prefer to account for this 
Photographs by Harry G. Healy 





‘era of period influence’ by the fact that we 
still build our houses in the same materials in 
which houses have been built for past cen- 


turies. In spite of the fact that 
certain attempts have been 
made to prove to us the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of 
houses of steel, glass, and metal, 
we still find that stone, brick, 
wood, and stucco houses give us 
complete satisfaction. And any- 
one can understand, when he 
realizes that structure is the 
basis of design, that there must 
necessarily be a certain simi- 
lafity in the design of houses 
built of the same material, 
wathout regard to the country 
‘fr thé era with which they are 


associated. 


And this brings us face to 
‘ vface with the fact that we can 


one time not only possible, but 
’ a rie 
j ‘@ have no style of our own until 


natural, to determine from the 





design the era in architectural 
history with which a building 
was associated. For style in 
architecture was understood 
then to refer to the architectural 
treatment of certain buildings, 
the design of which resulted 
from the use of some method of 
construction peculiar to some 
locality in some period of his- 
tory. 

Owing to the present ten- 
dency to simulate the styles 
and periods of the past in our 
architectural designs, we have 
so overemphasized beauty of 
design that we quite naturally 
are apt to underestimate the 
importance of good construc- 
tion. We are living in an age 
when public appreciation of ar- 
chitectural art has reached a 
hitherto unattained peak. The 
designs of the old historic styles 
and periods have been held up 
19 us by recognized authorities 
as the highest standards of 
architectural beauty, so that it 
is not unnatural that we have 
‘period-minded’ and 
that our archi- 
tects design us ‘period’ houses. 
If we let them try to do some- 
thing original for us, we run 
that the house will 
not be as beautiful —in the 
eyes of the public—as one 
that bears period influence. 
The result is that we still cling 
to period ideas in domestic 


become 


have insisted 


a chance 








Turee views of a house under construction, with walls of wood 
framing to be covered with brick and stucco. The first picture shows the 
wood frame being erected; the second, the wood sheathing applied to the 
outside of the studs; and the third shows the finished wall with certain 
sections of the sheathing covered with brick and others in the effect of half- 
timber, filled in with stucco. Julius Gregory, Architect 
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we evolve some new and orig- 
inal structural materials and a 
new and original means of con- 
struction. We can see the truth 
of this theory in our modern 
skyscrapers. Before steel and 
reénforced concrete construc- 
tion was invented, our build- 
ings were considered tall when 
they were over six stories high. 
This new means of construc- 
tion, based on a steel frame and 
poured concrete, allowed us to 
attain almost unlimited heights 
in buildings. Then, faced with 
new and unusual opportunities 
and inspired by a new means of 
construction, our architects, in 
a surprisingly short length of 
time, developed new ideas in 
design, which, in our enthusi- 
asm, we like to designate as 
‘modern American.’ But the 
steel and concrete building is 
primarily a very tall building, 
and although this type of con- 
struction has been successfully 
used for houses in certain parts 
of the country, the design of 
which logically bears a modern 
character in keeping with its 
structure, most of us. still 
think that beauty and dura- 
bility in domestic architecture 
are best expressed now, as they 
have been in the past, in stone, 
slate, wood, brick, tile, and 
other similar materials which 
have proved their worth. So 
before we can hope to get away 
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from the period house, we must find some new 
means of construction which will allow us to 
design houses that will better satisfy our de- 
sires than do those in which we now live. 

When this craze for the periods first came 
over us, it was taken up only by those very 
well-off financially. A period house seemed 
out of the reach of those of us of moderate 
means. But, fortunately or unfortunately, 
according to your point of view, the inven- 
tors and manufacturers of building products 


were with the masses. Their interests were 
centred on developing materials by which the 
effect of a period house could be attained at a 
cost within reach of all. ‘Carved wood’ was 
cast in a mould; ‘ornamental tiles’ were 
pressed in sheets; ‘laths and plaster’ were 
nailed to the wall like boards. And to cap it 
all, it was found that wood-frame construc- 
tion could be used and simply covered on the 
outside by a veneer of brick or stone, as clap- 
boards, shingles, or stucco might be applied, 
and no one would know that it was not a 
solid masonry wall. 

Naturally, the cost of construction has 
thus been considerably cut, and although 
the house is not as durable as if it were con- 
structed of solid walls, this form of construc- 
tion is even preferred by some New York 
architects. Arthur C. Holden, for one, says 
that it appeals to certain of his clients to-day 
because it allows a house to be built so much 
more quickly. Other architects claim that it 
makes a drier house than one of solid walls. 
But Arthur I. Meigs, of Mellor and Meigs, 
architects of Philadelphia, while he admits 
that a solid brick or stone wall is porous, 
argues that furring strips will prevent the 
dampness from entering the house. The best 
method of construction, he thinks, is to line 
solid brick or stone walls with hollow tiles. 
This, of course, runs into money and is not 
always possible. 





The point I want to make is that we do 
not build our houses to-day for our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren as did peo- 
ple in past centuries. We are more concerned 
whether the materials used in the construc- 
tion of our houses will last during the rest of 
our lives than whether they will make a house 
that will be really permanent. And there is 
no doubt, too, that many of us would rather 
have a good-looking house, a fashionable 
house (I hesitate even to use such a term), a 
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THE wine of this house 
in the foreground is of 
real half-timber con- 
struction. The other 
walls of the house are 
of solid stone, and the 
roof is of slate. Will- 
ing, Sims & Talbutt, 
Architects 


Tue walls of this fire- 
proof house are of solid 
limestone, the roof is of 
slate, and the window 
frames and casement 
sash of metal. Roger 


H. Bullard, Architect 
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house that looks more than it really cost, 
than a house that is built of the best work- 
manship and materials. And, similarly, we 
often prefer a larger house that appears to 
have solid brick walls, for example, than a 
smaller one that actually is built with solid 
walls. 

It is interesting to note that the great 
majority of modern manufactured struc- 
tural materials have been developed with a 
view to improving or making more durable 
this recently evolved type of wall construc- 
tion, which is known as brick veneer and 
stone veneer in architectural and building 
circles. There are certain insulating ma- 
terials that may be applied over the studs on 
the inside which tend to make the house 
dryer and more weatherproof generally. 
Other materials lesson the fire hazard; and 
there is one product that | know of which 
may be poured into the air pocket made by 
the studs between the sheathing and the 
laths, which makes this type of wall practi- 
cally a solid unit. 

But when this veneer form of construction 
is used, the outside material, whether it be 
brick or stone, half-timber or stucco, serves 
as nothing more than a curtain; the load is 
carried by the hidden structure of the wall. 
Although it may be argued that this is con- 
trary to the principles of structural design, 
this type of construction is accepted by 
many to-day because it allows a wide varia- 
tion in the use of materials and a similar di- 
vergence in the style of the design; in other 
words, it is extremely flexible. 

Notice, for example, (Continued on page 7) 
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RINGING the roofs of New York’s 
F skyscraper apartments where sun-loving 
city dwellers elect to build their homes are 
innumerable hanging gardens, infinitely more 
romantic than those that once piqued the 
fancy in the fabulous tales of Babylonian 
history. Like a gay Persian carpet, they 
pattern the roofs with kaleidoscopic color, 
creating a new world of beauty under the 
sun, of which the man on the street little 
dreams. 

The number of these enchanting sky gar- 
dens, hung on ledges at dizzy heights above 
the ground, has increased as skyscraper 
apartments have multiplied. But, where 
formerly there was but one to a building, now 
there may be anywhere from ten to twenty- 
four, as the setback terraces, already familiar 
in office towers, are for the first time to be 
incorporated in New York apartments under 
the Multiple Dwellings Law. So, before 
long, the dark canyons of residential streets 
will be illumined by the glowing color of gay 
flowered terraces, and the fragrance of little 
country gardens in the city will waft their 
balm to the city-bound millions who feel the 
necd for beauty as an essential part of daily 
living. 

The art of the modern roof garden is 
individualistic. The very novelty of the 
setting confines the expert to no prescribed 
formula, and in this freedom from the con- 
ventional lies its specific charm. It may be 
conceived in the spirit of an Italian villa 
loggia, like the one illustrated perched atop 
the roof of an eighteen-story apartment in 
Brooklyn, overlooking a scenic panorama 
that stretches to the very rim of the blue 
Atlantic, with Prospect Park unrolling, like 
a green velvet carpet, at its feet. 


A FORTY-FOOT TERRACE at the 
back of this roof garden is 
given over to outdoor dining. 
Seated at one of the tables 
under a* gay umbrella, one 
may look out across the low 
cedar hedge to magnificent 
views beyond. Margery Sill 
Wickware, Decorator 


THIS LITTLE GARDEN FIGURE 
spills water from a conch shell 
into a pool lined with pink sea 
shells and pebbles. Massed 
about the base of the fountain 
are Boston fern, ivy, and pink 
begonias 


Cool and pleasant in the shade of Mediter- 
ranean-blue awnings, this modern hanging 
garden, designed by Margery Sill Wickware, 
interior decorator of New York, spreads 
invitingly over the triangular roof of the 
flatiron-shaped apartment building. The 
latter lies approximately north and south, 
with the apex of the triangle pointing north, 
and has an eastern exposure. The garden fol- 
lows the contour of the roof and takes in 
all the area outside the long rangy penthouse 
of nine rooms, built by the owner for his own 
occupancy. 

It was a romantic gesture on the part of 
the designer to lay out the garden in a series 
of terraces, divided one from the other by a 
picturesque picket fence of French palings, 
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A MODERN SKY 
GARDEN 


This new Type of Garden 
increases as the Skyscraper 


Apartment multiplies 


BY 
HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 
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with a seductive garden gate through which 
to wander by pleasant paths, as in a real 
country garden. As a decorative artifice, it 
serves to break the monotony of long aisles of 
open space. It also provides each group of 
related rooms with an individual roof garden 
of its own. 

But the real function of these pictorial 
barriers is to act as a windbreak, for, several 
hundred feet above the street, the wind is an 
element to be reckoned with. Even in mid- 
summer, the breeze, blowing in fresh from the 
ocean, is apt to get boisterous, and tables and 
chairs must be weighted to keep their equi- 
librium. 

Since the penthouse faced the east, with 
library, living-room, and dining-room opening 














from this side, Mrs. Wickware made this the 
focal centre of the garden treatment, enclos- 
ing seventy-five feet along the roof as an out- 
door living-room. A parapet, formed by a 
low stucco wall, with brick piers to support 
an iron balustrade, confines the outer edge 
of the roof. This, Mrs. Wickware masked its 
entire length by a decorative cedar hedge, 
with tall trees to screen the piers, and between 
a graduated row of cedars that swing low to 
frame a succession of lovely views. 

To make a bosk of the garden enclosure, 
additional planting was set out along the 
rampart: single pyramidal cedars to give 
variety of line and to stress cool depths of 
restful green; globular bushes of olive-gold 
arborvite, with thick clumps of fragrant 
box and widespreading rhododendrons, whose 
dark, glossy foliage is such an excellent foil 
for color; blue hydrangea, mockorange, and 
flowering shrubs to mingle with the sturdier 
growth. 

A gay parterre of flowers in the foreground 
is formed by rows of potted plants used as 
fillers. Among them are velvety petunias ina 
sequence of rich color, ranging from deep 
purple to pale orchid. Demure primroses, 
blue lupine, snapdragon, are there, and the 
bright annuals that, replaced from time to 
time, provide a succession of bloom the 
season through. Small blue flowers such as 
ageratum and lobelia grown along the edges 
of the pots lend their radiance to the flower 
border. 
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TuckeED IN by windbreaks of French palings, 
the living-room loggia, embowered in green, 
adorned with flowers, and illumined with 
little concealed lights, is a delightful re- 
treat from the busy world below 


BENEATH THE SHADE of turquoise awnings, a 
cedar hedge planted at the base with a floral 
parterre screens the parapet. The soft pink 
stucco walls of the penthouse are mantled 
with blue-green treillages, ivy-clad 


The infinite variety and decorative quality 
of the containers also add color and distinc- 
tion. The deep, broad, zinc-lined window 
boxes and sturdy tubs for the hardy plants, 
built with feet to raise them off the pavement 
and allow a free circulation of air, are painted 
a bluish green, their sides patterned with 
trailing ivy. 

To fill the containers, literally tons of 
earth had to be brought up in bags seventeen 
stories above the ground, for to grow a 
garden under these conditions requires soil 
that is rich and fertile and at least twelve 
inches deep. Moreover, a sky garden requires 
an abnormal amount of moisture, so water 
was piped to various parts of the roof to 
simplify the task of spraying it two hours 
each day in the cool of the morning. 

Blue-green treillage, laid over the walls 
and arched over the openings and covered 
with English ivy, (Continued on page 88) 











THE CHINESE ELM (Ulmus parvifolia) 
is a little-known but graceful tree with a dense 
crown and small leaves 


OMEONE wrote recently that ornamen- 
S tal trees are being trimmed less nowadays 
than thev were formerly. It is to be hoped 
that such is the case. But in my wanderings 
up and down | find the tree butchers still at 
work. And it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they will continue ‘dehorning and head- 
ing back’ until landowners learn, not only 
that trimmed trees are unnatural and more 
or less ugly, but that there is for every situa- 
tion calling for a broad-leaved tree a kind 
that no one ever will wish to trim. But how 
are they tolearn: Where is the Book of Small 
Trees, or even the magazine articler To be 
sure, much of the information is hidden away 
piecemeal in the mass of literature dealing 
with arboriculture, but few are the persons 
in the welter of 
Most find it easier to plant tall trees 
and lop them to the desired size. 


who care to search for it 


words. 


A number of great trees grow slowly 
enough to remain of comparatively small size 


throughout the lifetime of their planter, as, 


notably, beeches and several oaks. Cer- 


tainly, except for the best reasons, no one 


should boggle at planting them, for a noble 
tree 1s too precious a boon to withhold. Yet, 
even with a height limit of thirty-five or 
forty feet, the oaks and beeches are not al- 


Of the latter, 


together beyond our reacn. 


perhaps the Weeping beech, a form of Fagus 
ylvatica of Europe, is most dependably of 
medium size. Sometimes it is slender and 
tall, but more frequently the tipmost spray 


of the irregular crown 1s less than forty feet 
As for oaks, only one desirable 
years to Stay permanently within 
our bounds, but this is the handsome Black- 
jack oak, Quercus marilandica, with deep, 


compact head, and glossy, curiously shaped 





SMALL TREES OF GREAT WORTH 


I. It 2s better to plant Trees that will not attain great Height than 
those which must later be trimmed if low Effects are desired 


BY EDWARD H. PARRY 


leaves which assume a rich ruddy-brown tint 
in autumn. It grows well on the poorest sort 
of soil, but repays the planter when given 
rich soil. Occasionally, in the South, it 
reaches a height of sixty feet, but there, as 
well as everywhere in the North, it rarely 
exceeds thirty feet. 

Several small elms are available. The best 
known is the weeping Camperdown, which is 
rarely beautiful, however, looking too much 
like a tree with its top cut off. Yet its infre- 
quent use in formal plantings is justified, and, 
if of a proper height, it may prove attractive 
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THE STRIPED MAPLE (Acer pennsylvani- 
cum), though rarely cultivated, is a shapely tree 
with large leaves and may easily be trans- 


planted 


on spacious lawns. Ernest H. Wilson thinks 
so, and speaks with praise of the bower 
formed by the Camperdown elm when 
grafted high. Not nearly so familiar are the 
Dwarf elm, Ulmus pumila, and 
Chinese elm, U. parvifolia. The first is 
pyramidal in form, the round- 
headed, and both are graceful little trees 
with dense crowns and small leaves. 

Again, with the maples, everybody knows 
Acer japonicum (Fullmoon) and A. palmatum 
(the Japanese maple), which, with their 
varieties, are much admired for their prettily 
cut and often highly colored foliage; but 


Asiatic 


second 


other somewhat taller maples, which have a 
greater diversity of uses, are scarcely known 
at all. Such, for instance, are A. grandiden- 
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tatum, the Bigtooth maple from the Rocky 
Mountains; the Chalk maple, A. leucoderme, 
which is indigenous to the South and planted 
sometimes as a street tree in Georgia and 
Alabama; and A. griseum, of China, with a 
flaky bark not unlike that of the River 
birch. All average from twenty to thirty feet 
in height and are hardy in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. Of the exceptionally hardy and 
naturally round-headed A. tataricum (Tata- 
rian maple), a lover of rather moist soil, and 
A. diabolicum (Devil maple), whose leaves 
resemble those of the Sycamore maple, A. 
pseudoplatanus, | have no autoptic testimony, 
but they are small trees of good repute. 
And one of the fairest members of the genus 
is our own eastern Striped maple, 4. pennsyl- 
vanicum, which almost never is met with in 
cultivation, although seedlings are easily 
transplanted and raised to maturity in any 
good garden soil which is well-drained but 
not dry. In the shaded shrubbery or wild 
garden it never fails to charm with its 
shapeliness and large leaves and, above all, 
its green bark with many vertical white 
lines. It is one of the first trees to record the 
passing of winter, and Michaux tells us that 
our forefathers turned their horses and cattle 
loose in the woods in early spring to feed on 
its buds and sprouts. There is a variety with 
bright red shoots. 

In New England and the middle states, 
the well-known sassafras deserves a place 
near the top of our list; in the South it 


ALTOGETHER LOVELY is the American 
hophornbeam <Ostrya virginiana), a tree that 
grows slowly, but is hardy even in exposed 
situations 


Henry Kohankie & Son 














commonly exceeds a height of forty feet. 
Except that it is scarcely hardy north of 
Connecticut, the same is true of our native 
persimmon. To a third familiar tree, the 
hackberry, Celtis occidentalis, most writers 
object because it is subject to the disease 
called ‘witches’-broom.’ On close view the 
bunches of sickly, blackened shoots are dis- 
figuring, of course, and yet, at a little dis- 
tance, they lend picturesque value to the 
hackberry, giving it an exotic look. The 
tree rarely grows taller than thirty-five feet, 
although it averages larger in the South, and 
even in Pennsylvania IIlick reports an eighty- 
foot specimen. The bark is light in color, 
often as gray and smooth as that of the 
beech. The crown, set on a rather short 
trunk, is round and comparatively wide- 
spreading. Birds are attracted more or less 
by the dangling, dark red or purplish drupes, 
as large as bird cherries, which persist until 
spring. 

If birds enjoy the hospitality of the 
hackberry, they delight still more in that of 
its relative, the mulberry. Perhaps the one 
which is being planted most just now is Tees’ 
Weeping mulberry. In fruit and foliage it is 
pleasing, and it is more or less so in form when 
used judiciously and not grafted too low. 
The largest mulberry is Morus rubra, which 
often grows seventy feet high in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys, but usually contents 
itself elsewhere with a maximum of thirty- 
five to fifty feet. The dense crown is broad 
and round-topped, and the species deserves 
the recognition it has received as an excellent 
shade tree. As to its value as a fruit tree, 
humans do not agree so unanimously as do 
birds. When the fruits are produced at all, — 
although the Red mulberry is not definitely 
dicecious, it is inclined in that direction, — 
they are borne in amazing quantity. 


THE KATSURA-TREE (Cercidiphyllum japoni- 
cum) is a beautiful bushy-topped tree, pur- 
plish in April from the unfolding leaves 
and yellow late in the year before their fall 


drnold Arboretum 








THE FOLIAGE of the 
Chinese cedrela (Ce- 
drela sinensis) is 
large, feathery, and 
tropical-looking—a 
tree highly recom- 
mended for avenue 
planting 


THE CHINESE CORK- 
TREE ( Phelloden- 
dron chinense) is 
hardy as far north 
as Massachusetts 


]. Horace McFarland Co 


Mulberries fall quickly when ripe — as 
Volumnia implies in begging her son to re- 
turn to the tribunes as ‘humble as the ripest 
mulberry that will not hold the handling’ — 
and their stains are forbidding, so care must 
be exercised in placing the tree. A vellow- 
leaved variety which is seen occasionally in 
cultivation is probably a form of M. rubra, 
but the entire Morus genus ts in a state of 
unrest, and one never knows what to expect 
of trees that spring up from seed. The in- 
troduced White mulberry, MW. alba, is a 
smaller tree than the native species. — Its 
foliage is lustrous and smooth, the fruit 
whitish. An offshoot is the so-called Russian 
mulberry, , alba tatarica, which is popular 
on the prairies, being used in windbreaks and 
sheared hedges. The closely alhted Paper- 
mulberry, Broussonetia papyrifera, which 
stands thirty or forty feet high, with a rather 
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low, wide head, is desirable wherever hardy. 
Heat and dust do not bother it, and it is not 
particular as to soil. 

Altogether lovely is the American hophorn- 
beam, Ostrya virginiana. The trunk has a 
thin, brownish, shreddy bark; the crown is 
usually roundish; and the leaves, which are 
fairly large for a member of the birch family, 
become yellow in autumn. But before the 
dark green color is lost, hop-like clusters of 
fruit come into prominence, adding a pretty 
contrast with their vellowish green. The tree 
grows slowly, but it is hardy and does well in 
rich moist soil or in drier, exposed situations. 
It has been planted to some extent (the 
Boston region in particular boasts some fine 
specimens), but much less than it should be. 
While its seeds are enclosed in sac-like en- 
velopes, those of the beautiful little American 
hornbeam are exposed. The bluish-gray bark 
of Carpinus caroltniana is smooth and close- 
fitting, with vertical corrugations which give 
the short trunk a fluted, twisted appearance. 
The crown is rather round and widespread- 
ing. Though a denizen of our swamps and 
stream sides, occurring from Nova Scotia 
to Florida, it fares quite well in drier places. 
| have in mind a long boundary planting on 
high ground where American hornbeams 
alternate with flowering dogwoods; the trees 
are old now, but the picturesque trunks and, 
in autumn, the orange and scarlet of the 
little leaves never fail to arouse admiration 
The European hornbeam, C. betulus, and its 
three horticultural varieties, one a weeping 
form, average somewhat taller, commonly 
measuring more than twenty-tive feet. 

Among the birches proper, our size limita- 
tion restricts us sadly. Betula lenta, which is 
better fitted than most for domestication in 
warmer climates, averages in height from 
fiftv to sixty feet, and the incomparably 
beautiful, white-barked Canoe birch, B 
papyrifera, also soars bevond our bounds, or- 
dinarily reaching fiftv feet. A vellow-barked 
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species from Japan, (Continued on page 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUsTRATED BY Beatrice STEVENS 
VIII 


Home-in-Law and Cat-in-Law 


E discussed our vacation plans by 

candlelight around Lucinda’s tea 
table, in the most confidential corner of the 
confidential house, so that Hewlett would not 
hear us and get his hopes up too soon. A 
letter had come from Veronica, only sister to 
Phineas and Gregory, in which she invited us 
all to visit her and her family on Cape Cod. 
If we all could come, it was to be the first 
complete reunion in many years, at the 
original home of one of the branches of the 
family —a big old house of many rooms, 
with a captain’s lookout up on top and a 
retired windmill on the lawn. 

The idea of going there seemed like heaven 
to all of us, and well it might: Buzzards Bay 
and Bigelow’s Boathouse and Eel Pond, 
Telegraph Hill, excursions to Sandwich and 
Yarmouth, and sailboat trips out beyond the 
lighthouse on Wing’s Neck! Of course we 
four were all agog to go. Gregory, ever since 
his return from France, and Phineas, ever 
since last summer, had been longing for 
steamed clams. They had talked so much 
about it that one day Hewlett had asked 
Lucinda if she would not give him one corner 
of the garden to raise some clams for Daddy 
and Uncle Phin. Such a wistful thought from 
a little exiled son of Cape Cod lineage was too 
much. So were the marginal decorations 
with which Veronica had embellished her 
note: thumb-nail sketches of all the familiar 
details which she had found still undisturbed 
when she went down to open the old house — 
including the whippoorwill singing diligently 
on the fence. 

‘That whippoorwill,’ said Phineas criti- 
cally, scanning the precious letter for the 
hundredth time, ‘looks exactly like a 


haddock.’ And so it did. Veronica (with 
good reason, as we all remembered) had 
depicted her whippoorwill with a mouth like 
a foghorn and a very throaty chest. His wing 
was like a fin and his tail was like a mer- 
maid’s. He was a thoroughly maritime 
whippoorwill, singing his chantey with a 
sound lung and a steady voice. He made us 
all feel homesick for the Cape. 

Phineas and | could not get away at once, 
but Gregory and Lucinda could. They were 
to go immediately with the children, and we 
would join the party for a flying visit later on. 
They suggested that we might occupy the 
House Confidential while they were away, 
and incidentally feed the cat. 

‘Do you think he'll eat?’ I inquired, re- 
membering that he had starved himself 
rather than accept the food the neighbors 
faithfully brought him when the family went 
to the country over Memorial Day. 

‘He may not,’ said Lucinda. ‘He’s a 
cranky thing. But he will probably feel 
better about it when he finds that you are 
actually living in the house.’ 

| had seen very little of Puss, alias Puss 
Puss, alias Pussmans; for he was wild and 
spent a good deal of his time ‘out.’ His only 
real love was for his little master; and one of 
Gregory’s favorite camera studies had been 
the rear view of Hewlett, parading down the 
garden path toward the lower road, with 
Puss-Puss, tail in air, purring along beside 
him — the two of them going down to the 
fence together to see the world. I knew just 
enough of cats and their lofty ways to stand 
somewhat in awe of Puss-Puss. 

But when the time came, we saw the 





The two of them going down to the fence 
together to see the world 


family off with gleeful temporary farewells. 
And then, stopping only long enough at the 
apartment to get a load of things, we drove 
over to the house. 

As we carried our first armfuls of packages 
up to the door, a longitudinally striped 
shadow gave one clear call and vanished into 
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the bush. We spoke to it cheerfully and 
called it Pussmans, for it was he. Lurking 
deep in the shrubs, he watched us narrowly. 
We did not try to catch him, judging that if 
it ever came to chariot races and foot races, 
Puss-Puss would be well ahead. 

As we went on with our unloading, he 
crept out in order to see us better, flattening 
himself cautiously and stealing around from 
vantage point to vantage point, but always 
looking just past us with his green glass eye 
—an eye as green as the starboard lantern 
on a cruising boat. 








Angularly receding, with Pussmans warily 
stalking after me, I moved stiffly in one dimen- 
sion, like an Egyptian frieze 


1 had learned that Pussmans’s favorite 
relish was sardines. Lucinda had left a little 
pile of cans containing these confections for 
me to use for him as special tidbits if his 
appetite for liver and other staple viands 
should flag. | knew that he had already had 
his supper, but before we scattered for the 
night | wanted to register myself on his 
cortex as a Potential Provider of Select 
Foods. So | sped to the kitchen, opened a 
tin, and disposed three plump sardines ar- 
tistically upon a thin glass plate. Then | 
went with beating heart to present my offer- 
ing, as Morgiana might have bowed before 
the Caliph with a dish of lotus buds. 

Of course, if my only motive had been to 
feed my kitty, | should have deposited the 
plate on the grass and gone away. But my 
real purpose was twofold: first, | wanted to 
lure Pussmans into the house with us so that 
he might see that we were available there if 
he cared for a headquarters; and, second, | 
was personally almost pathetically anxious to 
be thought of always in connection with 
choice sardines. So, as soon as he had caught 
sight of the dainties I was offering, instead of 
going toward him with them, I slowly backed 
away. 

It is not the easiest thing to tender a dish 
on the level of a cat, albeit a large cat, and, 
at the same time, with a minimum of jerks 
or catchings of the heel, to back away into 
a vestibule and through a deviously con- 
structed house. Angularly receding, with 
Pussmans warily (Continued on page 85) 








INSECT SCREENS FOR THE WINDOW 


This essential Detail of Equipment is constantly being improved and adjusted to the 


ANY of us have seen what a repulsive 
monster the microscope makes of the 
common house fly, but the present generation 
needs no reminder of this picture and no 
rehearsal of the hygienic dangers from it or 
the mosquito as an argument in favor of 
screens. Nor does it need to have called to its 
attention the common annoyances, such as a 
fly on the end of one’s nose while the hands 
are occupied, or the buzz of a hungry mos- 
quito when one desires to sleep. These con- 
siderations alone would justify some means 
of excluding these unwelcome summer guests. 
Screens are like radio — there are innum- 
erable kinds and makes, each of which is 
heralded as the best; but, unlike radio, there 
is no static and they perform best in the stress 
of summer’s storms, rather than during the 
cold of a winter’s night. 
Screens are perhaps most conveniently 
considered according to the type of opening 
to be screened. 


For DouBLe-HunG WinDows 

The double-hung window is an old 
stand-by. Like the couple celebrating a 
golden wedding anniversary, it has stood the 
test of time. While screens for this window 
may be fitted inside or out, most screen 
manufacturers recommend 
that they be placed outside, 
where they will not inter- 
fere with draperies; they are 
fly-tight (which, unless es- 
pecially designed for the pur- 
pose, the inside single screens 
are not when the window 
is partly open), and the 
window can be opened and 
closed without disturbing 
the screen. 

There are, however, several disadvantages 
in the outside screen: the windows soil more 
rapidly from dust-laden rain which is blown 
through the screens; they often conflict 
with outside shutters, especially if of the ad- 
justable type, and they deteriorate more 
rapidly. The last objection can be all but 
overcome by using durable materials, and by 
storing during the winter months. Because 
of these disadvantages, the roll screen is 
being used also for the double-hung window, 

Outside screens are most commonly of 
two types: — 

1. THE SINGLE SLIDING SCREEN. Although 
more economical, this screen precludes open- 
ing more than one sash at a time, usually 
the lower one. It is, however, an excellent 
and economical solution of the screen prob- 
lem for the double-hung window, and makes 
window washing a simple matter. It may be 





Solution of Special Problems 
BY V. T. H. BIEN 


fitted inside as well as outside. While most 
screen manufacturers recommend placing 
them outside, there are distinct advantages 
in both positions. 

2. THE FuLt-Size Screen. This is usually 
a single fixed screen to fit the entire opening. 
It may be hinged, although it is usually 
simpler® and better if hung on_ specially 
designed hangers which hold it securely in 
place and permit its ready removal for stor- 
age or for window washing. Unless this screen 
is easily removable, cleaning the windows 
becomes a major operation. 


For CASEMENTS 

The casement often lends charm to the 
house which can be had in no other way, and 
for certain types of archi- 
tecture it is indispensable. 
It therefore presents a 
problem in screening that 
requires solution. So far 
as screening !s concerned, 
casements are of two types 
— those that swing out and 
those that swing in. The 
former are by far the more 
common. As luck would 
have it, however, they are 
the more difficult to screen, 
for they necessitate some 
form of inside screen which must be accom- 
modated to draperies and must be so arranged 
as to permit opening and closing the case- 
ment, which sometimes must be done hastily, 
as summer storms have a way of breaking 
very suddenly. 

For OutT-SWINGING CASEMENTS. A common 
method of screening the out-swinging case- 
ment is by the twin sliding screen fitted in- 
side, sliding either 
vertically or hori- 
zontally. This slides 
in guides and is held 
in place by springs 
in the grooves. It 
; may be slipped in 
| place, raised or low- 
— ered, or moved side- 
waysand will remain 
in any position 
while the casement 
is adjusted. This screen interferes but little 
with draperies, and, with it, it is possible 
to manipulate the casements easily. 

Roie Screens. The roll screen is a com- 
paratively new development which has much 
to recommend it, both for casements and 
for the double-hung window. It is so ar- 
ranged that it may be installed in old work, 
but if it can be planned for in the new build- 
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ing it can be entirely 
concealed and made 
very unobirusive. Roll 
screens solve many an- 
noying problems with 
draperies and are 
quickly and easily ad- 
justed or rolled up for 
the winter. This ingeni- 
ous screen is similar in 
principle to the ordinary 
cloth shade with which 
we are all familiar, except that it is en- 
closed in a special housing. 

OtHerR Devices. There is still another 
gadget for the casement which, while adding 
somewhat to the cost, is a great improvement 
in handling the casement problem. It is a 
device for opening and closing the casement 
without the need of touching the screen. 
This is a great advantage in the event of 
sudden summer storms, as it permits very 
quick closing and the flies which often 
congregate on screens just before a storm 
have no opportunity to get in during the 
process. 

IN-SWINGING CAsEMENTS. Here the prob- 
lem, as far as screening is concerned, is easy. 
A simple-hinged or top-hung screen on the 
outside will suffice, and the casements are 
easily manipulated from the inside without 
special devices, and 
without disturbing 
draperies or screen. 
However, the 
ments themselves are 
the real problem, both 
on account of draper- 
ies and because of the 
difficulty of keeping 
out driving rains. For 
these reasons thev are 
rather uncommon, al- 
though where protected by porches or ade- 
quate overhangs they are reasonably weather- 
tight. 

STEEL 





case- 





Until recently this 


serious 


CASEMENTS. 
tvpe of window has presented a 
problem in- providing both 
shades. Now there are several devices which 
have been worked out to simplify the opera- 


screens and 


tion of screens with steel casements. The 
newest of these offer a real solution to the 
problem, as they allow complete adjusting 
from the inside even to tight locking of the 
casement, thus allowing the screen to be 
easily removed. They 
the screens fit flat against the windows on 


are arranged so that 


the inside. 
Otherwise the problem of sc reening the 
casement page 8o) 
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By the work one knows the workman. 


La Fontaine 








fan or one of those lofty persons who deign 
to consider nothing less than polished walnut or 
mahogany as worthy your consideration, you 
cannot fail to agree with me that Mr. Russell 
Kettell’s book, Pine Furniture of Early New 
England, is one of the finest things of its kind 
which have appeared in recent years. It is the 


\ HETHER you are a seventeenth-century 








£ > _ 
Fig. 1. Old pine desk box and leaded casement 
reproduced from Mr. Russell Kettell’s recent book, 
‘Pine Furniture of Early New England’ 





1 of book that you like to have around, to 
1andle now and then and feast your eyes upon. 

If any of you had read through as many highly 
glazed, profusely illustrated, and eye-wearying 








books as I have during the past few years, you 
nderstand what a relief a book like this 
can be. J especially made one of 
texture without glaze, 


would u 





ne paper 1s an 
a soft cream-colored 
which is at the same time a comfort to the 
reading eye and a perfect medium for receiving 
the imprint of the plates. 

There are many of these, so beautifully com- 
posed and arranged that they almost tell the 
story in themselves. The text is short but to the 
point — the text of a scholar who can say what 
he needs to without wasting words and who 


counts upon the intelligence of his readers to be 
able to dispense with superlatives. In the back 
are fifty-five plates of measured drawings, SO 
carefully done as to be illuminating even to one 


who knows nothing of carpentry or joinery. 


These, as Mr. Kettell explains in his preface, are 
intended not only as explanations of the con- 
struction of old pine furniture, but as help and 
inspiration for ‘anyone who has a real love of 
making things for himself.’ I have heard school- 
boys and architects say that they constitute the 
most valuable part of the book. Not being very 
good at working with my hands, its beauty has 
meant more to me — that and the thrill which 
comes from sudden understanding and appre- 
ciation of the belongings of one’s forefathers. 
Phyfe’s Place among -American 
(raftsmen 


T would be absurd, of course, to speak of a 

‘renewed interest’ in furniture as firmly 
established in the affections of Americans as the 
furniture of Duncan Phyfe. Yet it is true that 
we have heard more Phyfe discussion recently 
than for many seasons past. No doubt much of 
this rises from our national fondness for making 
heroes — and for breaking them. Carried away 
by genuine appreciation of the quality of Phyfe 
craftsmanship, we have made of the man a 
figure out of all proportion to the known facts 
of his life or the claims of his first sponsors. It 


Figures 2-8 from the collectron of Louts G. Myers 





Fig. 2. Armchair in Hepplewhbite style. 
Attributed to Phyfe through the char- 
acteristic carving of drapery swag and 
acanthus on the back splat 
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was inevitable that the tables should turn a 
little, and that those should be heard from who 
seek to prove that the idol’s feet are clay. Fortu- 
nately, free discussion has always been the surest 
means of establishing the claims of merit. 

The trouble is that Phyfe’s name has been so 
bandied about among dealers and buyers alike 
that to-day only about one person out of fifty 
who speak familiarly of his work has any very 
accurate idea of what it stands for or of how it 
may be distinguished. This in spite of the fact 
that much which is both accurate and scholarly 
has been written on the subject. Few people, 
for instance, realize that there are actually only 





Fig. 3. Phyfe armchair in Sheraton 
style. Such chairs also occur with reeded 
seat rail, as shown in the sofa in 
Figure 7 


about a hundred authenticated examples of 
Duncan Phyfe furniture of the best period known 
to collectors. To the public, anything and every- 
thing may be Phyfe if only it exhibits those forms 
and features, usually of Empire or Directoire 
origin, which are generally supposed to be char- 
acteristic of his shop. Strangely enough, the 
earlier and finer examples of his work in the 
styles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton are those 
least often associated with his name. How far 
this is true, even among students, may be 
judged by the very general comment occasioned 
at the time of the recent Girl Scout Exhibition 
in New York by the tentative attribution to 
Phyfe of a Hepplewhite shield-back armchair, 
Figure 2, Yet Mr. Cornelius, in his book pub- 
lished seven years before, had remarked the 
beauty of Phyfe furniture in the style of Hepple- 
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Fig. 5. Sheraton style clover-leaf 
card table, showing fine char- 
acteristic turning of the legs 














white. In this connection, it may also be noted 
that of the forty-odd pieces attributed to Phyfe 
in the Scout catalogue, some twenty or more are 
of Sheraton design. 

So it is entirely wholesome that the effort 
should be made to clear up certain misapprehen- 
sions and turn the public from an attitude of 
hero worship to one of real understanding of 
Phyfe’s place among American craftsmen. No 
doubt we all need to be reminded that Phyfe 
was, after all, a simple Scotchman of little edu- 
cation and democratic habits — a man whose 
native business ability prompted him to cater at 
all times to his public, even to the extent of 
adopting a classic spelling for his name when 
public interest turned toward classic forms, and 
of producing at the close of his career some of the 
worst of the so-called ‘butcher furniture’ found 
in America, 

In view of the fact that he employed at one 
time a staff of over a hundred workmen, it is of 
course not to be supposed that he personally can 
have had a hand in the construction of all the 
furniture produced at his shop. Nor, in the opin- 
ion of some critics, who point to the bad drawing 
evident in certain sketches attributed to him, 
can he be believed to have carved it. If, as may 
have been the case, the carving for which his 
furniture is famous was done for him by experts 
hired for that purpose, it must of course be 
taken into consideration that these men may 
have carved for other people furniture which 
would not be readily distinguishable in this 
respect from that made under Phyfe supervision. 
Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
other cabinetmakers copied Phyfe designs freely, 
and that even those who refrained from doing so 
probably drew their own designs from the same 
sources as he. 

Nevertheless, it will be unfortunate if these 
facts are to be presented in a way which tends to 
discount the importance of Phyfe’s contribution 
to the early crafts of America, or to assume that 
there is anything essentially new in’ them. 
Students have always understood that Phyte’s 
success, like Chippendale’s, lay as much in his 
genius for supervision as in his skill as a crafts- 
man. No one who has had part in directing work 
done by other people needs to be told that what 
a man does under proper supervision may be 
very different indeed from what he might do ‘on 
his own.’ In the Phyfe shop, as Mr. Cornelius 
has pointed out, Phyfe’s ‘was the directing mind, 
his were the designs, and his very close super- 


Fig. 4. The lyre-back chair 
in its most satisfactory form 














vision stamped every piece with the refining 
mark of his criticism.’ 

Probably every furniture form or decorative 
motive which he employed was also used by 
other craftsmen of his day. Shield backs, 
crossed bars, swags, plumes, flutings, wheat 
sheaves, the lyre, dog’s foot, lion’s paw, and 
acanthus carving were all favorite motives with 
cabinetmakers of the period. But I doubt 
whether any one of these ever produced turnings 
of the graceful contours, or carving of the deli- 
cate precision, found on the best Phyfe pieces. 
Whether he did his own carving and turning or 
hired it done is after all less important to the 
collector than the fact that whoever did do it 
was, under his direction, consistent enough in 
matters of form and technique to make these 
pretty definitely recognizable wherever they are 
found. 

The question as to whether or not a piece may 
be attributed to Phyfe on the evidence of 
carving alone is still an open one. One authority 
tells me that he accepts nothing as Phyfe which 
has not certain characteristic features of con- 
struction, such as the mortised seat supports 
found in chairs and sofas, no matter how char- 
acteristic the carving may be. But when this 
carving appears in conjunction with authen- 
ticated Phyfe forms avd construction, then 
surely there is the same reason for attributing 
the piece to him as for crediting to any business 





Fig. 6. Pedestal card table with 
fa 

acanthus carving in the typical 

manner of Phyfe 





man or craftsman the product of his brains 
and planning. 


Phyfe Characteristics 


REALIZE that to the beginner, seeking for 

tangible means of distinguishing Phyfe furni- 
ture from any other, all this may seem beside the 
point. Anything like an adequate analysis of 
Phyfe style and proportion would be outside the 
scope of a page of this kind. But a few notes 
on the forms and constructions and decorative 
methods which seem to be most definitely char- 
acteristic of his work may prove helpful, if only 
as a means of tempting to further inquiry. 

One of the most distinctive features of Phyfe 
workmanship is the form of acanthus leaf used 
in carved decorations. Examination of Figure 6 
will show how different the Phyfe acanthus is 
from the strictly classic form used by Adam or 
McIntire. Phyfe’s acanthus partakes of the 
flatness of the Egyptian waterleaf. Although it 
projects slightly beyond the surface of the piece 
it decorates, it is never allowed to interrupt the 
rhythmic flow of lines in the composition of the 
whole. When used on the urns of pedestals, as 
shown in this table, it partly overlaps a plain 
leaf, both leaves clinging close so as not to spoil 
the contour of the design. In technique, it con- 
(Continued on page 81) 


a series of 


sists of 





ears and ‘thunderbolts’ 


Fig. 7. Phyfe sofa in Sheraton style. The curve outward and inward 
is typical of Phyfe design, as are the fine turning and proporti 
porting members. Three panels on the back are carved % 
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THE July GARDEN 





By Mary P. CuNNINGHAM 











PLANTING IN JULY 


Jury and December are the vacation months in 
the garden as far as creative action is concerned. 
But though we close the garden in December for 
its annual rest and for our own, jn July it is open 
for the rest and tranquil enjoyment that we have 
earned in the busy spring of preparation. 

Even July has its own planting programme, 
but a simple and easy one as befitting a hot month 
— that is, provided we are up to our schedule. 


Last-minute transplanting 

SEEDLINGS of annuals may still be transplanted 
to their final beds. Choose a damp day for this 
when possible, or do it after sundown. Move each 
seedling with-its own ball of earth if possible. 
In any case fill the hole with water and let this 
drain off before putting in the plant. Then fill 
in the soil and finish with a dry dust mulch on top 
to prevent evaporation. Flowerpots or baskets 
or newspapers may be left over each seedling 
during the day until it ceases to droop. 

Annual seedlings may still be purchased. 
Choose the smaller plants which are still growing 
in preference to those which have bloomed. The 
latter are apt to be hardened stock which will 
not go on blooming. 


Plant for succession 
Giapiotus bulbs may be planted up to July 4 
with fair assurance of bloom before frost. 

The last sowing of seeds for succession of 
annual babysbreath, mignonette, sweet alyssum, 
Shirley poppy, California-poppy, and Drummond 
phlox should go in at once. Seeds planted now 
should be covered a little deeper than those 
planted earlier (that is, to three times their 
diameter). 


Biennial and Perennial Seeds 

Seeps of biennials such as sweet-William, holly- 
hock, foxglove, Canterbury-bells, forget-me-nots, 
should go in now if not already planted. If 
these can be planted in the now empty frames 
and pass the winter there, they will bloom earlier 
next year. Perennial seeds may also be started 
now. Shade all seedlings with cheesecloth or 
laths as they come up. 


Potted Plants 

Mosr perennials may now be procured in pots 
at the big nurseries, and this means that we can 
plant all summer. If the border has empty spots 
(and what border has not?) we can still make 





them good. It is, moreover, good fun and a great 
satisfaction to finish up a garden with plants all 
in bloom and the foliage all out. Hardy asters, 
chrysanthemums, Platycodons, Shasta daisies, 
Speciosum lilies, and many others are possible 
and will give bloom in August when bloom will 
be scarce. 

Window boxes may be started at any time if 
potted plants are used. 


JULY IN THE WATER GARDEN 


It is too late to grow waterlilies from seed or 
roots, but growing plants may be put in from 
pots, and these will bloom several weeks after 
planting. 

Waterlily plants will stay open at night for 
table decoration if a little paraffin from a lighted 
candle is dropped between the petals and their 
union with the stem. 


For Inpoor DECORATION IN JULY 


1. Sprays of white clarkia with deep pink 
Lychnis, Belladonna larkspur, dark blue Jark- 
spur, regal lily, and annual pink mallow. 

2. Rose and purple stock with Bristol Fairy 
babysbreath in a glass vase. 

3. Single purple petunia, pale pink and buff 
Drummond phlox. 

4. Pink snapdragon, white annual larkspur, 
blue Limonium latifolium. 

s. Tansy, cattails, Queen Anne’s lace, wild 
meadow lily. 

6. Heads of broccoli with the stems cut off and 
three or four leaves left on. Two or three heads 
will fill a large bowl. 

7. Bunches of grapes still green with leaves 
left on. 

8. Branches of early crab apple in late July. 


BuUDDLEIA 


Buppveias stand among the important garden 
shrubs because of their long season of bloom in 
late summer and fall when bloom is scarce among 
shrubs. They are not wholly hardy around Bos- 
ton, and often die back té within a few feet of the 
ground every year. This is a real advantage, 
however, because it makes them permanently 
small enough to grow in the garden, where they 


THIN OUT THE FOLIAGE Of dahlias if lux- 
uriant. Spread a layer of wood ashes 
over the soil. 


FEED SWEET PEAS with liquid manure the 
middle of Fuly. Water thoroughly three 
times a week to prolong the bloom until 
September. Keep flowers picked daily. 


Spray roses with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent black spot, or use a mixture of 
dusting sulphur, lead arsenate, and 
tobacco dust to control black spot, apbis, 
and other insects. 


Cuttivate the garden, stake where neces- 
sary, and keep dead flowers cut off. 


Prune ftamaris back after flowering to 
keep it within bounds. 


Pack CUT FLOWERS first in wet news- 
papers, and these in turn in dry papers, 


to keep fresh. 


Cut orr Viola cornuta, forget-me-not, 
Nepeta mussini, to four inches in early 


Fuly to make them bloom again in the 


fall. 


Cut flowering stocks of peony to the 
ground after blooming and thin out the 
Soliage, but do not cut it all down. 


KEEP PHLOX ROOTS watered well during 
any drv spells or the heads will be 
branched and inferior. 


Prune rambler and other climbing roses 
after blooming; cut back deadwood of 
trees and shrubs planted this spring; 
cut off laurel and rhododendron blos- 
soms when faded, but be careful not 
to cut the coming buds with them. 














serve the purpose of bushy and early hardy aster. 
They grow from three to eight feet high. 

Give Buddleias a place in the sun with rich 
loam. Prune heavily in the spring, first the dead- 
wood; then cut into last year’s growth to induce 
new growths, for Buddleias bloom on the new 
wood. In the fall mound up the earth around the 
bush to about two and one-half feet. Because 
they come into growth late, low spring-blooming 
plants may be grown in the space directly around 
their trunks. Daffodils and foxgloves are good 
companion crops. 

Buddleias have long arching panicles of fra- 
grant rosy-lilac flowers with orange centres. There 
is one white one which is not hardy out of doors. 
They are ordinarily covered with bloom, and 
they attract orange butterflies in large numbers. 
These are as decorative as the flowers and are the 
reason for the common name of ‘ butterflybush.’ 

They may be used singly or in groups of three 
in the garden. They can also be used in rows 
as background shrubs, but they need, an ever- 
green background, for the bushes are weak in 
winter. 

The best Buddleias are varieties of B. davidt, 
especially: 
var. veitchiana; more robust than type; August to 

September. 
var. magnifica; larger flower; later bloom. 
var. superba; larger. 
var. wilsont; latest bloom; longer, narrower 

leaves and looser spikes. 

B. alternifolia: the only alternate-leaved Bud- 
dleia; flowers in short clusters. 


—— — 














If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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In A Flemish Design of Brilliant Mastery 


N the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies Flanders and the Netherlands gave 

birth to a brilliant school of decorative 
painters, masters of the art of floral and 
fruit design. 


In the Musée du Louvre in Paris and the 
Musée du Palais des Arts in Lyons are found 
examples of this type of painting, executed 
by such distinguished artists as Monnoyer, 
Van Huysam, Weenix, Van Dael, Berjon, 
Van Os and Desportes. 


Now a composite of the most famous 
Flemish designs, hand printed on Scotch 
linen, has been produced by Schumacher. 
Its rich depth of tonal coloring and spa- 
ciously handled design, reminiscent of a 
tropical garden, lend themselves admirably 
to a wide range of uses. 


In Schumacher collections you will find 
a stimulating variety of authentic designs 
from all the illustrious periods. 


Your decorator, upholsterer or the deco- 
tating service of your department store 
will gladly obtain samples for you —what- 
ever your decorating need. 


'Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration’’ 
... this generously illustrated booklet sug- 
gests a wealth of decorative possibilities for 
fabrics. It will help you to plan intelligently 
with your decorator—and to discover many 
new sources of charm for your home. It 
will be sent without charge upon request. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-7, 60 West 
40th St., New York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the trade only of decorative drap- 
ery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids and Detroit. 


































































































yr A striking use of this print is seen here as a panel above the mantelpiece. Green, flame, 


old gold, blue and amaranth on cream linen. Other colors on téte, écru, or yellow. 
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BRINGING THE House Up To DaTE 
(Continued from page 38) 


old barometers, an antique Italian 
plaque, or some fine old tile as a 
decoration. There are hundreds of 
lovely things to use, but they must 
be the right ones for each room. 
It may be that arranging the man- 
telshelf and the overdecoration is 
all you need to bring your room 
up to date. 

Cushions and footstools are 
helpful accessories. The little 
cushions of odd shapes and bright 
or light colors often provide the 
high lights which the room needs. 
A footstool in front of the low 
easy-chair may make it seem twice 
as comfortable. Ash trays and 
cigarette boxes which seem so 
essential can definitely help to 
give character and style to your 
room. Note how the small acces- 
sories on the low table in front of 
the sofa are quite in keeping with 
the character of the Italian room 
shown. Vases and other containers 
for flowers are vital parts of any 
color scheme. Sometimes they 
are the only accessories, so that 
the whole mood of the room de- 
pends on them. If the vase and 
flowers are formal, — for instance, 
Directoire urns and waxy white 
calla lilies, — then the character 
of the room is set. If there are low 
glass bowls full of roses, there is a 
sense of color and beauty and 
some dignity. If there are brightly 
glazed pottery jars full of field 
flowers, the gay note of the un- 
conventional garden is brought 
into your room. After you have 
eliminated some of the out-of- 
date and inharmonious pillows, 
jars, and what-nots, do try the 
value of flowers and vases as the 
chief decorative accessories for 
your room. 

The dining-room has more 
accessories than most of the other 
rooms, and there the fun of variety 
can be indulged in. Though there 
are certain permanent things, the 
dressing of the table in different 
manners can really give a feeling 
of different character to the whole 
room. When the table has a coarse 
linen cloth and colorful peasant 
china and stubby glass of bright 
color, you feel that it is less formal, 
less dignified, than the back- 


ground might lead you to believe, 
On the other hand, if there are a 
fine linen and lace cloth, rare china, 
fragile glass, beautifully modeled 
silver, the room has dignity, de- 
spite other accessories and a non- 
descript background. 

Quite in character with the rest 
of the apartment is the dining- 
room. There is a nice blending of 
early styles in this room, the 
accessories acting as the complet- 
ing accents. The old Venetian 
painting sets the color scheme, and 
it is the only wall decoration, thus 
achieving the real importance it 
should have. The old ornaments 
on the sideboard blend with it, 
but in no way detract. It is a 
lesson in simplicity without sever- 
ity. The tablecloth of fine hand- 
made Spanish lace is perfect in 
feeling and provides lightness and 
daintiness which are harmonious 
with the heavy furniture. The 
Venetian glass just adds another 
fine note, where heavy glass would 
have been inappropriate. 

In direct contrast to that quiet 
dignity of the seventeenth century 
is the little dining-room arranged 
in the contemporary manner. 
Lots of color, simple lines, and 
sharp contrasts of dark and light 
give the keynote. The black 
mirror top of the table repeats the 
sparkling silver and glass, and the 
flowers bending over the edge of 
the bowl are doubly effective. 
This room has acquired charm 
through its accessories in such a 
different way that it should prove 
that it is not the style, the room, 
or the value of the things used, 
but the selective quality, which 
brings distinction. 

The bedroom is often overflow- 
ing with useless accessories, but as 
that is the one room in the house 
which is so obviously expressive 
of the person to whom it belongs, 
it seems that there is very little to 
be done about the superfluous 
objects. If the owner of that bed- 
room wants them all there, then 
that is where they should be, and 
here, if anywhere, should be the 
family photographs. I believe 
thoroughly in the bedroom’s being 
the perfect reflection of its owner. 





Tue Out-or-Door REpast 
(Continued from page 35) 


border gives us our cue for the 
table appointments and we de- 
velop a theme that is a la Du 
Barry in feeling. There is a tea 
cloth of delicate peach-colored 
linen, delightfully flowered in 
shadow work with thread of a 
little darker value, and a delicate 
china daintily patterned with 
sprays of flowers, the tea plates 


having tiny pink rosebuds scat- 
tered over the surface — all quite 
in the spirit of the most delicate 
flower that might grow in such a 
garden. 

We choose a Sheffield tray, 
against which to mirror the dainti- 
ness of the china tea set, and an 
enchanting little rum heater that 
will hold just enough hot water for 
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The summer home of Mr. William F. Ladd, Southampton, Long Island, N.Y. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects, 


(7... ONALLY, in our travels, we come 


upon a home which seems to have been 
designed and built in complete accord with the 
setting nature has provided. One of these over- 


looks the ocean from the sandy 
slopes atSouthampton, Long Island. 
Its lines are free from restraint — 
a quality which extends even to 
the material of which it is built. 


Portland cement concrete was 
chosen because, of all durable and 
firesafe materials, it was most easily 
available. Also, it afforded the ar- 
chitect a versatile material with 





Exposed to the full force of ocean storms, 
these rigid, impenetrable walls of con- 
crete are a constant safeguard against 
damage and consequent repair costs. 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety 




















which to vary the wall treatments in harmony 
with the design. Whether the surface was to be 
curved or flat, rough or smooth, patterned or 
plain, colored or “natural”, concrete was easily 


fashioned and tinted to the precise 
requirements, 

The result is an exterior of unusual 
interest — rigid, durable walls that 
defy wind, weather and fire—and 
costs, both of building and main- 
tenance, that are most attractively 
moderate. As a complete building 
material, concrete offers the home 
builder unlimited possibilities. 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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GAY LAUGHTER 


STILL RINGS THROUGH THESE 
MELLOWED, FINE OLD ROOMS 





The Oliver Ellsworth house at Windsor, Conn., built 
of White Pine about 1750, and standing today 





Prin THE COOL, green lawn, lovely elms play and mur- 
mur with the breeze. The sunlight races through the leaves, and flickers, 
elflike, in the cheer and friendliness of a curtained room. Voices rise in 
the pleasant hum of conversation... . 

You will find these beautiful old places throughout New England... 
quiet, livable spots built by craftsmen when the Colonies were young. In 
almost every case, genuine White Pine was used. . . . Today, Idaho 
(genuine) White Pine may be selected for your own home! | 

Years mean nothing to Idaho White Pine. It is nature's finest building | 
lumber. The sun and storm of generations can have little effect upon it | 
. . . exposure to the weather will only increase its charm. And the surface, 
smooth with the sheen of satin, will remain that way, the grain a thing 
of beauty. 

Idaho White Pine is easily worked. That fact alone renders it most 


acceptable for modern decoration. A dining-room with old pine sheathing 
..a simple mantel over the fireplace, on which will rest old pewter 


pieces. ..a delicately traced Palladian window ... for almost any 


inside or outside work, Idaho White Pine cannot be equaled. | 

The trade-mark, imprinted on Idaho White Pine, is your conclusive as- | 
surance that the wood is genuine White Pine. There is a difference. If you | 
inform your architect or builder that you would like to use Idaho White 
Pine ...in the new home you are planning, or for any remodeling you | 
may do...he will see that your wishes are carried out. Western Pine | 
Manufacturers Association, Portland, Oregon. 





/DAHO WHITE PINE 


This trade-mark is imprinted on Idaho White Pine 
I p at che mills —ands a definite protection for home 


owner, builder, architect and lumber dealer. 








MAKING THE Out-oF-Door REPAST 
A Gay ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 70) 


‘tea for two.’ A lovely, lacily- 
pierced basket dish of old Leeds is 
selected for cakes, and the five- 
o'clock teaspoons are a little 
lighter than the ordinary teaspoon 
and therefore not as difficult to 
balance on the small saucer. 


IN THE FRAGRANT HERB GARDEN 

There is a picturesque charm, 
as well as a fragrant atmosphere, 
about an herb garden that makes 
it a most delightful spot for tea or 
a Sunday-night supper. By all 
means have an herb garden, if 
only a tiny one, filled with the 
fragrant medicinal herbs charac- 
teristic of the gardens of long ago. 

In such a setting we may appro- 
priately use the rope-upholstered 
furniture already referred to. The 
table top of this set is covered in 
much the same manner as the old- 
fashioned rush-seated chairs of the 
Early American period, while the 
chair seat and back are interwoven 
for the sake of strength. 

As the texture of this table top 
is so interesting, no tea cloth is 
necessary, and we have laid the 
service directly upon the roping. 
The china is the Italian Cantagalli 
pattern, having a golden-yellow 
ground decorated with flowers in 
gay colors. The silver is a modern 
pattern that has enough weight to 
harmonize with the Italian ma- 
jolica, and the napkins are Italian 
of the same color as the back- 
ground of the pottery. To com- 
plete the picture we add a copper 
bowl filled with colorful fruit — 
the result a most charming table 
delightfully in the spirit of the 
quaint setting of the herb garden. 


ON THE TERRACE 

With the side wall of the house 
and a bit of formal greenery as a 
background, the furniture may be 
quite formal in character. For 
such a setting we have chosen an 
iron table with oblong wooden top 
in antique finish and a matching 
wrought-iron chair with an owl 
design worked into the back, as 
well as at the end supports of the 
table. This set has a two- or three- 
seated settee as well as straight 
chairs and armchairs. 

The appointments have been 
selected for the cool refreshments 
on that ‘real hot day,’ the jolly old 
Toby jug being sufficiently hu- 
morous to put one in a happy 
frame of mind regardless of the 
temperature. It is a fine example 
of the modern reproductions of the 
original Staffordshire jugs made 
by the early potters and is in the 
spirit of the cats and dogs of the 
same period. This Toby jug, as 
well as the beakers and plates, is a 
modern reproduction of old Spode. 


The beakers are wreathed at the 
top with a spray of the hops from 
which beer is made and decorated 
below with scenes typical of old 
Staffordshire — all in white relief 
against a green or blue ground in 
the manner of the earliest models 
of Spode. 

As the opportunities for travel 
were so limited at this time, it was 
very natural that the early potter 
should derive inspiration from the 
objects and scenes about him. 
And as the favorite haunt of the 
potter of the period was the ‘pub,’ 
where beer was dispensed, we find 
on the beakers scenes of the old 
toper who buys his jug of beer, 
sits at a table in the pub, and con- 
sumes it at his leisure. 

The plates repeat the white of 
the relief work on the beakers, and 
the fruit designs in the central 
medallions echo the cool blue and 
green backgrounds. These plates 
are also Spode, reproducing the 
jewel modeling characteristic of 
pieces dating back to the earliest 
models. 

In keeping with the feeling of 
this old English setting we have 
used silver that is quite at home 
with our English Toby, the knives 
having the quaint old pistol 
handles. 

A pewter bowl is a most appro- 
priate container for fruit, and in 
our setting we have filled it with 
luscious strawberries resting upon 
a bed of galax leaves. 

Napkins are of oyster-white 
linen of sturdy weave and have all 
the appearance of being hand 
loomed. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAY SERVICE 
The individual tray service for a 
light meal that may be taken out 
of doors is often a great aid to 
one’s domestic happiness and may 
be made delightfully inviting. 
We have used an antique 
painted tray patterned in gold on 
a dark plum-colored background. 
The china is an undecorated I tal- 
ian majolica in most graceful 
fluted shapes. The creamy tone of 
this ware is so deep as to be almost 
yellow, yet it is a mellow tone that 
is very beautiful against the pur- 
ply background of the tray and 
repeats the gold in the decoration. 
The glass is pale golden Vene- 
tian, as is also the little swan- 
shaped salt container, and the bird 
motif is repeated in the corner of 
the napkin of creamy Italian linen. 
These settings are but sugges- 
tive of the wide range of choice 
that is possible in the selection of 
appointments for the outdoor 
table, and show that harmonious 
settings are but the result of 
thoughtful consideration, 
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Residence, Lake Forest, Illinois. 








Anderson & Ticknor, Architects 


ONLY NATURAL STONE 
could produce a wall surface of such beauty 


NEW method of preparing and using 
Indiana Limestone is bringing stone 
back into general use for residences, For- 
merly limited to the house of finer type, 
now it is entirely practicable for the small 


house of average cost. 


ILCO Riplstone is what we call Indiana 
Limestone used in this new way. The 
stone is sawed into strips by machinery 
at the quarries. Then broken to lengths 


INDIANA LIM ESTONE COM PANY - General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


on the building site and laid up in the wall 
much as brick is laid up. 


Every piece of ILCO Riplstone is care- 
fully selected to insure a wall surface of 
color, texture, and pattern that harmo- 
nizes with your architect’s design. That 
is why you can be sure of better results 
than if you use any other kind of stone. 
The wall built of ILCO Riplstone has un- 
usual charm. It never needs attention. Its 
color-tones soften as the years pass, mak- 


ing age an actual advantage. Let us 
send you complete information about the 
ILCO way of building. Mail the coupon. 
—- 





> 
Box 1751, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 

Please send literature and full information 
regarding ILCO Riplstone. 


Name.. 


Stree t 


Tribune ‘Tower, Chicago 


Executive Offices: 
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the room. 


And back in the wall the all 
copper ttally welded heating ele- 
ment (a distinctive feature of 
McQuay Radiators) rapidly 
transfers its heat to the air pass- 
ing up through it, forcing the 
heated air out into the room to 
circulate completely. 

So these oie tors are not only 
“smarter.” but heat rooms 
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RADIATOR CORPORATION 
General Sales Offices: 35 Kast Wacker Drive, Chicage 
Branches in Principal Cities 















The McQuay “In- 
the-Wall’? Type 
Concealed Radiator 
is set in the wall, 
thefront being plas- 
tered over. Only the 
grilled warm air 
opening and a 
narrow opening 
near the floor are 
visible. 


ADIATORS belong near windows—to coun- 
R teract the cold drafts. But no one wants 
to clutter up the most pleasant spot in a 
room with a bulky radiator. 


The In-the-Wall type McQuay can be installed 
under windows or bookcases, or in the walls with- 
out using any floor space, or marring the charm of 


quicker and moie completely. 

Built-in Cabinet a Con- 
cealed types in a host of ca- 
pacities and dimensions, there 
is a McQuay for every heating 
need. 

Ask your Architect or Heating 
Contractor. Our booklet, ““Mod- 
ern Ideas in Radiators,” will 
interest you. Write for a copy. 
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A Garpen Fitrep To Its Site 
(Continued from page 47) 


it a somewhat romantic quality. 

The natural way of approach 
from the house leads over high 
ground beside the knoll, and so the 
entrance was placed at this, the 
southern, corner. It comes in 
over the corner of the _ knoll, 
which was blasted away to make 
room for steps. Thesé-ate carried 
out with .btuestone treads with 
risers of brick and stone, flanked 
on one side by the rough stone 
ledge and on the other by a wooden 
railing which forms part of the 
enclosing wooden fence of the 
garden. Where the ledge ran into 
the garden it was cut back and 
faced with a wall of stone of the 
same kind as the ledge — but 
more carefully laid. At this point 
the enclosing fence becomes a low 
railing, but elsewhere it is up to 
shoulder height. It is designed to 
be closer for the lower part and 
open at the upper part. The 
flowers in a garden, when at the 
perfection of their bloom, are as 
precious as fine glassware and as 
easily broken. If the dogs run 
through the garden in wild play, 
ruin follows in their wake. There- 
fore, give the garden protection 
that we may have both the dogs 
and the flowers. 

Protection from the wind is also 
a great help to a flower garden, 
and the extra warmth which the 
enclosure produces is welcomed 
by the plants, especially in the 
early spring. In hot weather we 
always expect to supply the gar- 
den with an extra amount of 
water, and so the horticultural 
advantages of enclosure outweigh 
the disadvantages of the burning 
or wilting of the flowers on hot 
days. On a question of design, 
there is no argument regarding 
an enclosing frame for a garden, 
for without it a garden is artisti- 
cally a failure. 

The walks in this garden are of 
turf, cool for the flowers, quiet 
underfoot, harmonizing in color, 
soft in texture; but difficult to 
maintain and somewhat weak as 
an element in the design. Where 
the edging plants lie on the turf, 
they rot it; where footsteps fall 
most frequently, the grass is 
killed, and a muddy or bare spot 
of ground shows up like a worn- 
out elbow to a coat. If turf walks 
are used in a garden, there should 
be at hand all through the summer 
a sufficient supply of new sod 
ready for use in refurnishing the 
worn spots. 

In the planting of this garden 
some particular requirements had 
to be met and certain principles 
were adhered to. The garden, 
except for the southern end, is 
flat in effect, although it is actually 
tilted slightly toward the north, 
which makes it harmonize the 


better with the surrounding 
ground, and also provides for 
surface drainage. But the plant- 
ing is composed so as to avoid 
any feeling of flatness or rigid 
formality. Four lilac bushes stand 
well within the garden at four 
corners. They are trained to 
single stems and are of a bluish 
shade, being the variety President 
Grevy. In the deep bed at the 
north end of the garden two 
shrubby roses rise above the 
spring perennials — Sargent rose 
on one side and Rosa ecae on the 
other. On the fence are some 
climbing roses and clematis — on 
one side a fall-blooming Clematis 
paniculata, and on the other the 
spring-blooming Clematis mon- 
tana rubens, which increases its 
wood each year until it gives a 
shower of several hundred of its 
large lavender flowers all at one 
time. Two box bushes, Buxus 
sempervirens, stand in front of the 
shelter. They do require some 
special winter protection against 
ice and freezing snow and the 
warm sun of February or March 
days, which burns the evergreen 
foliage if the moisture in the 
ground is locked with frost so that 
the plant cannot draw it up into 
its system to replace the evapora- 
tion from the leaves. 

This garden is for spring and 
fall; but roses were particularly 
wanted. These are disbudded 
during summer and then give 
blooms bountifully in the fall until 
heavy frosts come to close the 
gardening season. How to have 
beds of Hybrid Tea roses in a 
flower garden and produce a 
good general effect is somewhat 
of a problem. In this case, the 
fact that the garden is intention- 
ally left out of consideration for 
July and August helped the solu- 
tion, for the roses could be placed 
in beds in the centre of the garden 
where they receive full sunlight; 
then they are partly secluded by 
being placed behind an enclosing 
border of perennials. In_ this 
border are set standard roses that 
further serve to enclose the formal 
rose beds. The standard roses 
require particular protection for 
winter, which makes them more of 
a care even than the box bushes; 
but the effect when the heads are 
fully set with blooms is worth 
struggling to obtain. 

Roses require frequent cultiva- 
tion, and so we have become ac- 
customed to setting them well 
apart. This makes a great deal 
of bare ground visible. At the 
outer edge of the beds Violas can 
be planted, as is done in this 
garden to cover some of the bare- 
ness; but the rest of the beds 
must remain open, and the effect 
of this cultivated ground is quite 
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An arehiteect 
designs his own home...and 


specifies LIBBEY-OWENS glass 
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Residence of George F. Dichl, of O'Dell and Diehl, Detroit architects. CGlased with Libbey-Owens Glass 


Wires an architect builds his own home, and puts into it all of the experi- 
ence he has gained in years of designing and building fine residences, 
his choice of materials will of course be limited to those of proved high quality. 
It was perfectly natural, therefore, that Mr. Diehl, in building his own 


home, should select Libbey-Owens “A” quality labelled glass. Libbey-Owens 
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FLAT DRAWN CLEAR SHEET GLASS 
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THERE'S NO GARBAGE 
CAN OR RUBBISH 








BURNER IN THE 
MODERN 
YARD = 


INCINERATION 
DISPOSES OF ALL WASTE 


HERE’S no waste-disposal problem when you incorpo- 
rate Kernerator incineration in your home. 


Rubbish, sweepings, package wrappings, garbage — all 
may be quickly disposed of through the handy hopper 
door in your kitchen. Even tin cans, bottles and other non- 
burnable trash are deposited along with the burnable 
waste, to be flame-sterilized and removed with the ashes. 


The completely convenient home contains a Kernerator. 
Talk with your architect about it. He knows Kernerator 
and the dependable company behind it. 





A request will bring an attractive booklet. 
KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 1229 N. Water St., Milwaukee 


eat. OF 


INCINERATION 
Offices in 150 Cities 
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Entrances true 
to the period whieh inspired them 





All Hartmann-Sanders en- 
trances possess that intrinsic 
value peculiar to the finest 


Colonial architecture which 
inspired them 





Detail, proportion, design usu- 
ally impossible to obtain in re- 
productions of any kind are the 
creed of Hartmann-Sanders 
designers as well as builders. 
That is why your home 
always will be admired as one 
true in feeling, if it is equipped 
with an entrance by Hart- 
mann-Sanders. 

Leading architects all over the 
country avail themselves of 
Hartmann-Sanders entrances. 
Before you build or remodel 
Write for the handsome 40-page booklet, number 53, 


cturing a notable group of beautiful Colonial 
ntran¢ . No charge, of course. Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


} 
e 
Fa ‘and Showroom: 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 


Eastern Office and Showroom: Dept. M, 6 E. 39th St., New York 


HARTMANN- SANDERS 


KOLL 





PERGOLAS COLONIAL ENTRANCES COLUMNS 


ROSE ARBORS s 
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GARDEN EQUIPMENT 








BEAUTIFUL 





A GarbDEN Firttep To Its Site 
(Continued from page 74) 


the opposite to what is usually 
secured in a flower garden of 
perennials, annuals, and_ bulbs, 
where the luxuriance of growth 
and abundance of bloom smother 
all the ground. 

A new idea on the planting of 
the usual Hybrid Tea and Hybrid 
Perpetual roses has developed in 
Europe and will be quickly tried 
out there. It is to set the rose 
plants much closer together, even 
as close as twelve to fourteen 
inches for the weaker-growing 
sorts, and a few inches more for 
the stronger-growing ones. It is 
claimed that this method will 
give good results, particularly 
as the ground will be more shaded 
by foliage, and this will be bene- 
ficial to the plants. A longer 
growth of the stems of the roses 
may be induced, but this is an 
advantage. The garden effect of 
roses planted closer together will 
certainly be better than what we 
have been accustomed to see. 

In this garden, planted in the 
autumn of 1927, a decided step 
was taken to make the bare ground 
less noticeable, for the weaker- 
growing varieties were spaced 
sixteen by twenty inches apart, 
and the stronger ones eighteen by 
twenty inches. 

Tulips, iris, and peonies — the 
latter set at regular intervals — 
form an important part of the 


spring display of this garden; and 
tall asters, Heleniums, aconite, 
and boltonia in the autumn give 
the chief effect, with the roses in 
full bloom in the centre. 

This is a garden distinctly de- 
signed for its site and arranged 
to fit into the daily life of the 
owner. If the day is cold but 
sunny, a chair can be pulled for- 
ward so that one basks in the sun- 
light; if it is warm, a group of 
friends may have tea in the shade 
of the garden house, with the 
garden intimately spread before 
them. When you wish to walk, 
the glimpses through the walled 
end of the garden tempt you to 
pass down one of the long garden 
paths and through the gate into 
the hickory grove, where little 
paths lead up over the rocky 
knoll. Here more interest and 
beauty are found, for the knoll 
has been developed into a rock 
garden, half-concealed, and there- 
fore the more enjoyed when found. 
Through this rock garden one can 
go on into the house, or out on to 
the lawn, and, swinging around, 
come back to the garden, getting 
a view of it from higher ground. 

This is a garden built to last 
as long as the house it accompanies 
retains its present character. It 
will grow old, but beautifully, 
filling its own place as a cherished 
part of the home. 





Tue House or To-Day 
(Continued from page 59) 


in the illustrations showing three 
stages in the construction of a 
house built in this manner, that 
there are two different types of 
wall construction suggested in the 
finished design — masonry with 
brick and half-timber with stucco. 
The first photograph shows the 
wood framing being erected; the 
second shows the wood sheathing 
being applied over the wood 
studs; and the third shows the 
finished wall, with certain  sec- 
tions of brick and others of half- 
timber and stucco. These materi- 
als have been applied directly 
over the sheathing. 

We might almost say, then, that 
our domestic architecture is dis- 
tinctive in that we can so seldom 
tell from the design of our houses 
how the walls are constructed. 
And yet one familiar with struc- 
ture and design will detect some 
detail that will immediately allow 
him to recognize a solid wall from 
a veneer wall. In the illustrations 
of a house by Mellor, Meigs, and 
Howe, Philadelphia architects, it 


might be necessary for me to call 
your attention to the concrete 
slabs which are visible on the ex- 
terior of the tower. These are the 
ends of the concrete beams which 
are part of the structure of the 
staircase inside the tower. The 
very fact that they show on the ex- 
terior wall proves that the wall is 
of solid stone. And an architect 
and builder can generally tell a 
brick veneer wall from a_ solid 
brick wall by the bond — that is, 
by the manner in which the bricks 
are laid. For in the veneer wall, 
where, because of the fact that 
there is only one layer of brick, it 
is best to get the full strength of 
the brick, a running bond is gen- 
erally used, 

The veneer wall seems to be 
favored by many New York archi- 
tects. And it is no doubt true 
that New York people are so 
much interested in appearances 
that they would much prefer to 
save a little money in the construc- 
tion of a house in order to put it 
into beautifying the exterior or 
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Architect C. C. West for E. D. Johnson Co. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 
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WEATHERBEST 
Modernizing 
Sketch 


“ After” 
Overcoat or Modernize an Old 
Home the WEATHERBEST Way 

If you will send a 
snapshot or photograph 
of an old home, we can 
furnish a FREE Sketch 
to show possible chang- 
esat minimum cost. No « 
obligation. 





© 1930, W.S.S. Co., Ine. 


Weallierbed 
STAIWED-SHINGLES) | 
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Reproduced from a photograph. Natural 


Beauty Comes with Colors that 
. Blend a Home into Its Setting 


FoR any type of architecture . . . for cottage or pretentious residence . . . there are 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles to give roof and sidewall color harmonies that mel- 
low as seasons change. This home with a WEATHERBEsT Thatch Roof in weathered straw 
colors over sidewalls of WEATHERBEST Gray Shingles is only one of many special 
treatments shown in a carefully-prepared Portfolio of photogravures in actual colors. 
There are also selected examples of the possible uses of regular 16-, 18-,24-in. WEATHER- 
BEST in a range of over twenty colors. WEATHERBEST assure a lifetime of beauty and 
economy; save considerable first cost, especially for sidewalls, and the repeated expense 
of repair and repainting. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 100% edge grain red cedar preserved and colored 
by a special WEATHERBEST process backed by eighteen years of experience and a 
WEATHERBEST policy: “‘ Not to cheapen materials or process to meet price competition.” 

When you write for Portfolio and Sample Color Folder, enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
to cover postage and handling. Address WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 
952 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North Tonawanda — Cleveland — 
St. Paul. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





Wearuersest Strainep Suincie Co., Inc. 
952 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


( Enclosed is 10c ng or coin) for postage and handling, fo wtfohto of Photograv 
New Wearuersest Homes, details of Modernizing Service, and Book, ‘Making Old t 
into Charming Homes.” 

Enclosed is picture of old home for Free Modernizing sketch 
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common sense 
of Science 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Bartlett dendricians engaged in 
a protection program on estate 
of Mr. Joseph E. Widener, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Bartlett has established a new order in tree ravages of diseases, parasites and starvation. 
hygiene—the dominant principle that protec- It is more economical, too, particularly when 
tive control measures are the key to sound, based on the definite principles of practice 
healthy, beautiful trees. developed by the scientists who conduct the 


Such a safety program is more satisfactory than famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 


the periodic repair work necessary where trees For consultation address the home office at 
are left to shift for themselves against the Stamford, Conn., or branch office nearest you. 


Jhe¥ ALBARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices: 


White Plains Boston 






Westbury, L. I. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Orange, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Tue House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 76) 








interior design. And speed in build- 
ing counts, too, with New York- 
ers. In Philadelphia, there is not 
the same interest in veneer con- 
struction. This is due princi- 
pally to the fact that a local stone 
is used almost exclusively for resi- 
dential work in that locality. And 
the difference in cost between a 
solid stone wall and a stone veneer 
wall is very slight, because this 
stone is so easily available. Julius 
Gregory, Architect, says that the 
only place for using a stone veneer 
wall is in certain localities where 
thin stones with an even face 








A TOWER constructed with solid stone walls, 


is generally of concrete blocks; 
the roof is shingled over wood 
rafters; interior partitions are of 
studs, wood laths, and plaster; 
floors are of oak or pine; windows 
are of the double-hung type. Less 
consideration is given to insulat- 
ing, except perhaps under the 
roof, where a layer of mineral 
wool, or some similar material, is 
applied. Should a garage be built 
into the house, the law demands 
that the walls and ceiling of the 
garage be fireproof, but otherwise 
fireproof materials are not used in 
the low-cost house. 

Photograph by Philip B. Wallace 







showing the concrete structure of the staircase projecting 
through the stone wall at either side of the window near 
the top. Mellor & Meigs, Architects 


may be obtained and therefore 
quite a saving can be effected. 

Thus | have come to the con- 
clusion that there are three popu- 
lar types of construction used in 
house building to-day, and the 
selection from tnese three usually 
resolves itself into a matter of 
cost. The first and the cheapest is 
the frame wall, with wood, in the 
form of clapboards or shingles, 
applied over wood studs and 
Sheathing. Then there is the 
veneer wall, in which the wood 
framing is concealed on the out- 
side by a covering of brick, stucco, 
and occasionally stone. Some- 
times hollow tiles are used in 
place of wood framing, increasing 
the cost slightly, but resulting in 
a more permanent construction. 
And finally there is the wall of 
solid brick or stone. 

In the first case, the foundation 


Rieeceanicmesinee 


In the second type of house, the 
foundation may be of poured 
concrete, or stone, if sufficient 
stone were excavated on the 
property; the roof would be of 
slate, if any attempt were made to 
reduce the fire hazard. Otherwise 
shingles would be used; interior 
partitions would be of studs and 
wood lath and plaster, or of 
gypsum blocks and plaster; floors 
would probably be of oak; win- 
dows might be wood casements, if 
they were in keeping with the 
design. 

While the solid brick or stone 
wall costs more than the other 
forms of construction, it must not 
be assumed that only the most 
pretentious houses have solid 
walls any more than it must be 
taken for granted that all small 
houses are of veneer construction. 
In Philadelphia, the people seem 
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A will drawn in 1759, leaves to the To year 
old wife, provided she does not nifarry again, 


“fall furniture, including settee and tea tableA 


..and if [ should chance to dve when I have 
cattle a-fatting, my wite shall have them for 
her provi/ion.” 








Then cr Plow 


ISTORY does not tell whether the eld- 

erly heroine of our quotation chose 
the path d’ amour or the way of more 
assured comfort. But there can be no doubt 
that she hesitated long before giving up 
the beloved furniture that had meant so 
much to her comfort and her hospitality. 


Illustrated above is a settee and tea table 
prevalent in those early days. Note how 
readily they further the suggestion of cool, 
restful repose, as they invite to tea in the 
breeze-swept corner of the low-ceiled 
room. 





These gracious pieces are but two of the 
several hundred which Stickley has copied 
from authentic originals, preserved from 
the treasure house of the Early American 
period. Many lovely homes, exemplifying 
many periods of decoration, use Stickley 

arly American reproductions as occa- 
sional pieces, for their quaintly charming 
touch. 


Illustration shows typical 
mortice and tenon con- 
struction which perma- 
nently prevents the joints 
from separating. This is 
one of the many details of 
construction responsible 
for the enduring quality 
of Stickley Early American 
furniture. 


Visitors are always welcome to visit the work shops at Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Illustrated booklet B on Stickley pieces will be gladly sent on request. 


STICKLEY 
of Fayelleville \ S 




















BS ORANGE 
EXTRUDED 
Aluminum 


SCREENS 





Goes the Screen! 


WO stories to the base- 
ment, on concrete at that! 
—and your Orange Extruded 
Aluminum Frame is as good 
as ever. And why not? Our 
screens have frames of a par- 
ticularly strong kind of alumi- 
num, used for many parts of 
air- planes, wherebothstrength 
and lightness are required. 
They are welded at the cor- 
ners, so that each frame is one 
solid piece of metal all the 
way ‘round. Not made from 
sheet metal, folded into shape 
but made from solid extruded 
aluminum bars of special 
shapes used in our frames. 
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BEAUTIFUL 








We makeall kinds of screen 
frames, wood, steel, bronzeand 
rolling screens as well as alu- 
minum screens. But of them 
all, the best and strongest are 
Orange Extruded Aluminum 
framed screens. 
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Tue House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 77) 


to prefer to cut down on the size 
of their houses, if necessary, in 
order to have them well built. 
New Yorkers have — generally 
taken the opposite stand. But 
Roger H. Bullard, a New York 
architect, thinks that his clients 
are recently showing a greater 
interest in permanent construc- 
tion. He is now designing a house 
for a client in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, in which the owner was so 
intent on solid stone walls and a 
slate roof that he consented to a 
reduction in the size of certain 





other types may be _ included, 
effecting sufficient saving to allow 
for solid walls. As the owner of a 
fireproof house gets back the 
money he invests in the construc- 
tion of his house only by a reduc- 
tion in insurance premiums, it 
stands to reason that only in the 
case of the high-cost house, where 
insurance policies run proportion- 
ately high, is there much interest 
in a strictly fireproof construction. 

In conclusion, then, it would 
appear that the construction of 
our houses has somewhat suffered 


Photograph by Philip B. Wallace 





THE CONCRETE STAIRCASE inside the tower, the 
design of which is based purely on structure 


rooms to allow the cost to come 
within his budget. This type of 
house, with solid brick or stone 
walls, might be classed as a fire- 
proof house. Foundations would 
be of poured concrete; the slate 
roof would be carried by steel 
or perhaps wood rafters; the solid 
walls would be furred to allow 
an air space to prevent dampness 
reaching the interior plaster walls; 
interior partitions would be of 
hollow tile or terra-cotta blocks 
and plaster, or perhaps wood 
studs, metal lath, and plaster; 
the floors would be of concrete- 
slab construction, carried by steel 
girders, and windows would be 
of metal frames and sash. 
Naturally, this tvpe of house of 
fireproof construction costs con- 
siderably more than the other 
forms of structure. But the 
house with solid walls is not al- 
ways made fireproof in every 
detail. In such a case, certain 
features which | have listed under 


by the prevailing tendency to 
reflect the character of some his- 
toric period in the design. And 
yet it may be that this method of 
concealing structure is only a 
stepping-stone to some new and 
original form of construction that 
may be developed in this country 
in the near future. For I feel that 
in a few years this craze for the 
period house will have passed. 
We shall realize then that struc- 
ture is the basis of design; that 
good construction is more desir- 
able than design that merely con- 
forms to precedent. And we shall 
then realize that we have in the 
structural materials at our finger 
tips a means of construction that 
can be adapted to the building of 
houses and that will give us the 
inspiration to develop a style of 
domestic architecture expressive 
of the age in which we live, that 
will conform to the principles of 
architecture, and that will be 
sincere and honest in its design. 





Protect 


todays daintier frocks 





The K-V Clothes Closet Fixture, the 
ideal extension garment carrier, is the 
economical answer to the perplexing 
question of how to properly care for 
nice clothing. This unique device 
doubles the capacity of small closets, 
provides a place for everything, cre- 
ates order and system, makes selec- 
tion of dresses and suits easy, and 
discourages moths. It is inexpensive 
to buy, installed with a screwdriver 
and cannot get out of order. Hand- 
somely nickeled. Made in lengths from 
12 to 60 inches. Fits all clothes closets. 
At all good hardware stores. 


K-V Shoe Racks for orderly care of 
footwear, Wall Brackets and Exten- 
sion Clothes Rods offer systematic 
care. Get our booklet, “‘The Clothes 
Closet and the Housewife.”’ It tells all. 
Write Knape & Vogt Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1636 Muskegon Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HE NEW FANTOM RADIATOR 


pear = 1.930 





Modern — Recessed — Inconspicuous 


—AND HEATS LIKE THE SUN 


HIS new radiator is FANTOM-— Fantom by 

nature as well as by name... built to meet 
the modern demand for a radiator that is out-of- 
the-way, space-saving and inconspicuous ... and 
it meets all requirements. The illustration shows how 
it is recessed into the wall so that it looks just like 
part of the wall, requiring no floor space. 


But the Fantom retains and offers in still greater 
degree, the exclusive and immeasurable benefit of 
Radiator Heat! It heats like the sun—radiating pure, 
invigorating, healthful heat into your room. This is 
Only possible with a radiator whose surface is ex- 
posed to the space to be heated; and it is achieved 




















AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40-42 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me descriptive literature on the Fantom 
Radiator. 


My name is 
My address is 


ee re State___ 


H.BL,-7+30 


in maximum degree by the Fantom because of its 
broad flat surface . .. Meanwhile, through the grille 
at the top flows a gentle stream of warmed air, 
bringing warmth to the farthermost nook and cor- 
ner of your room. 


The Fantom may be painted to match anything 
from a drape to a divan, becoming an integral 
part of your decorative scheme. 


Here is an outstanding achievement of our gen- 
eration for health and home... and if you are 
planning a new home, by all means let us send you 
a book of facts describing the Fantom in detail 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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An American 
Masterpiece 
out of the 
17th Century 





and expressed by Conant- | | 
Ball in the same spirit as 
that which inspired the 
original designer and artist. 


This beautiful Secretaire . . 
eloquent in simplicity. 
refined in every turn and 
angle... is one of many 
interesting models made by 
us. 


Write for “Through Colonial 
Doorways’’...an_ illustrated 
little booklet with suggestions 
for every room in 
the house. 
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CONANT-BALL COMPANY 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 














78 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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Answering Your Question: 


Can Brick Be Born Old? 


N°? and yes. They can be young, but 
have a look of being powerful old. 
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Jefferson knew how. 
Quite by accident we discovered the way 
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= he did it. You can now get these bricks, 

= that when laid in a wall, look as if they had | 

ge been made long yester-years ago. Send for — 

>} circular on Old Virginia Jefferson Brick. c= 
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= Old Virginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia ss 
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A MANTEL for 
every type of rooms 


illustrated in new free book, 


Are you furnishing your house in the 
English manner? You will find Eng- 
lish designs in Columbia Mantels 
ranging from Sturdy Norman to late 
Georgian. Too, many fine models of 
Italian, French, Spanish and Early 
American designers have been copied 
and adapted. All Columbia Mantels 
are of wood, the ornamental details 
delicately hand carved. At mantel and 
tile dealers. Price $28.00 to $360.00. 
Send for free catalog, "The Wood Framed 
Fireplace.’’ Columbia Mantel Co., Incor- 
porated, 845 S. 9th St., Louisville, Ky 














Thi early Georgian design is in the 
manner of Sir Chriflopher Wren. 


~~ COLUMBIA MANTELS - 


Insect SCREENS FOR THE WINDOW 
(Continued from page 65) 


differs but slightly from that of 
screening any other casement. 


SCREEN CLOTH 


Of the large variety of screen 
material there are three principal 
grades: — 

1. PAINTED STEEL. This is just 
what the name implies. Once the 
paint covering is gone the wire 
quickly disintegrates. This wire 
should be used only in temporary 
work, or in well-protected loca- 
tions. Even then it should be care- 
fully watched for the first indica- 
tions of rust, when it should be 
repainted, remembering, too, that 
in time the interstices will become 
clogged with paint, rendering the 
screen unsightly and also interfer- 
ing with proper ventilation. 

2. SHERARDIZED STEEL AND 
SPECIAL Process Wire. Sherar- 
dized steel usually has a steel 
base, which is electrically galvan- 
ized. This process is called ‘sher- 
ardizing’ and is a sort of plating 
of the base with zinc, much as 
silverware is plated. The coating 
is thin and results in a clean open 
mesh. This wire, while better than 
the painted, will deteriorate when 
exposed to the weather. Sometimes 
this cloth is painted in addition to 
sherardized, which is an added 
protection. There is also a spe- 
cial-process wire with a large 
percentage of aluminum which 
has excellent wearing qualities 
and will withstand rust. 

3. Copper, BRONZE,AND OTHER 
MertALs. Copper and bronze are 
probably the best and most 
durable materials in common use. 
Tests are now being conducted by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and although, having 
extended over a period of several 
years in several parts of this 
country, no failures have yet been 
observed, it is too early to form 
any conclusions from these tests. 
It may be said, however, that 
experience indicates certain qual- 
ities inherent in bronze which 
make it the preferred material 
among most screen men. It is 
harder and stronger than pure 
copper and therefore less subject 
to damage. Pure copper com- 
bines with certain impurities of 
the air a little more readily than 
when alloyed with other materials, 
to form that characteristic green 
stain which runs down and dis- 
colors woodwork. This may be 
overcome by shellacking the wire. 

In certain localities, however, 


where the atmosphere is more than 
usually laden with impurities such 
as coal smoke or chemical fumes, 
to which these materials are some- 
what susceptible, special alloys 
such as Monel metal, other alloys 
ot nickel and copper, or aluminum 
should be used. As to which is 
best adapted to certain conditions, 
it is perhaps wise to consult re- 
sponsible local dealers. 

New copper or bronze, especi- 
ally treated, is bright and shiny 
like a new penny, and always 
labels a new job. While this is 
rather objectionable, the sheen 
lasts but a short time, and even 
this objectionable period may be 
avoided by calling for ‘antique 
finish.’ 


MEsH 


There are several meshes in 
ordinary use, the most common of 
which are ‘14’ and ‘16.’ This 
means that the little wires are 
spaced at intervals of ¢ or 7s of 
an inch respectively. Naturally 
the closer mesh is to be preferred. 
In extreme cases where gnats and 
‘midgets’ must be contended with, 
‘18’ mesh or even closer mesh 
may be required. 


FRAMES 

The frame may be of wood or 
metal. Each has its advantages. 
The members of a metal frame, 
especially if of solid rather than 
tubular construction, may be made 
a little smaller and therefore less 
conspicuous, and if the frame is of 
non-ferrous or non-corrosive ma- 
terial, it is perhaps a little more 
durable in exposed locations, al- 
though with proper selections of 
woods this objection may be 
largely overcome. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While most of the more common 
windows of the double-hung and 
casement type constitute screen 
problems, the solution of which 
has been pretty well standard- 
ized, conditions are often met, 
particularly with casements and 
porches, which, while always 
capable of solution, may require 
considerable ingenuity and ex- 
perience to solve. It is well, 
therefore, to consult your local 
screen man, who should be se- 
lected with due regard to his repu- 
tation and_ responsibility, and 
leave the solution of such prob- 
lems to his experience and _ re- 
sourcefulness. 
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In bedrooms the CUSHIONED FLOOR preserves 


fresh cleanliness and quiet order 


N your home, when friends and family 
seek their rest—in bedrooms — the 
yielding Cushioned Floor, freshly, surely, 
underfoot forms quiet welcome. Made of 
rubber, it combines a muffling resilience 
with mellow beauty. 

Use it if you choose without other 
floor coverings. For bare-foot informal- 
ity it carries no alarms — it is 
warmly comfortable. It is non- 
sound and 


resonant, absorbs 





RU 
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avoids the scuffof footsteps. Chairand bed- 
stead legs leave no sear upon its pleasing 
patterns. Year after year the trim crisp- 
ness of the design remains unchanged, 
quietly beautiful, diligently clean. 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring is quickly 
and easily cared for. Cold water is usu- 


ally enough. In all the rooms of your 


y , »} ) ; } yy, 
For attractive booklet, descriptive of this modern 


Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Califor 


BBE R FLOOR 


house, so effortless is maintenance, more 
and more will you value its convenience. 
It reduces fatigue in kitchens. Water will 
not harm it in bathrooms. In living 
rooms and dining rooms its dignified 
beauty and comfort create a lasting and 
generous hospitality. While in bedrooms, 
for restand quiet, for simplicity of care, 
for order and beauty, no other 
household comfort will so fully 


merit your warm approval. 





Copyright 19380, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber © 
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when east and west do meet.... 
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At this time of thrifty building, the home of pine is 
again leading in popularity. On the Pacific Coast as 
well as on the Atlantic, the all-pine home is being 
chosen for its enduring value. It is reasonable in first 
cost. It is moderate in upkeep. It is always good taste. 
These reasons combined with its lasting beauty make 
the pine home today the choice of those who weigh 
values. 

Homes of Shevlin Pine have the happy faculty of 
blending with their surroundings. In California or 
Connecticut—in Minnesota or Arizona—this pine is 
appropriate to its setting. It is suitable not only for 
the Colonial dwelling but for modern bungalows, 
quaint English cottages and a wide variety of other 
architectural styles. 

Before you build or remodel your home consult 
your lumber dealer, builder or architect for esti- 
mates on using Shevlin Pine. There is an abundant 
supply in five varieties: Shevlin—Northern White 
Pine, Norway Pine, Pondosa Pine, California White 
Pine (Pinus Ponderosa) and California Sugar Pine. 
To build a beautiful, enduring home at moderate cost 
you cannot do better than to build of Shevlin Pine. 











In California today pine proves its enduring value just 
as it has done in Massachusetts since the seventeenth 
century. The modern Colonial home graces Shannon 
Hills, San Leandro, California, while its historic for- 
bear is the Atkinson Farm House at the Eastern States 
Exposition, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


‘“*Pine Homes and Pine Interiors” 
Send One Dollar for this beautiful book on the use 
of pine in American homes. Many valuable suggestions 
for new homes or homes to be modernized. Exclusive 
photographs. Introduction by Joseph Everett Chandler, 
eminent architect. Mail check to: Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Company, 908 First National-Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Your dealer can easily get Shevlin Pine for you by 
writing the nearest office: Chicago: 1866—208 South 
LaSalle Street Building; New York: N. H. Morgan, 
Sales Agent, 1205 Graybar Building; San Francisco: 
1030 Monadnock Building; Toronto, Ontario: 606 Royal 
Bank Building. Do not accept a substitute. Insist on 
genuine Shevlin Pine. If you have any difficulty getting 
it, write us and our nearest branch will see that you are 


supplied. 
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Cuats ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 67) 
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rounded ridges and deep grooves, the 
latter being flanked on each side by 
a small shallow groove which rises to 
the ridge. Down the centre of each 
leaf is a finely tapered ridge corre- 
sponding to the vein of a natural leaf. 

Other characteristic features of 
Phyfe decoration are the realistic 
carving of the hair on the dog’s leg 
and the subordination of the two side 
toes to the two centre ones, as shown 
in Figure 4. The little turned and 
moulded buttons covering the tenons 
of the back and side rails of this chair 
are also typical. Comparison of the 
acanthus carving on the lyre with that 
on the back in Figure 2 will show the 
basis on which the latter has been 
attributed to Phyfe. 

Perhaps the most important, and at 
the same time the subtlest, indications 
of Phyfe design are the fine contours 
of his turnings. These will be better 
understood by a study of the legs of 
the table, Figure 5, than by anything 
I could say. The gentle swell and 
taper of the turned portion below the 
fluting of these legs comes as near 
perfection as anything one might hope 
to find in a lifetime. The top of this 
table is in the graceful clover-leaf 
form for which Phyfe is justly famous. 
The almost imperceptible curve of the 
long segments of these tops, which at 
no time becomes a straight line, is 
said to be found in the work of no 
other craftsman of his period. It is 
interesting to note that, while the 
edges of Phyfe pedestal and sofa 





tables were often reeded, these Shera- 
ton-type card tables were always 
plain. 

Phyfe is also believed to have been 
the only cabinetmaker to design a 
card table without a skirt. When a 
skirt was used, as in Figure 6, its 
depth was so finely proportioned to 
the weight of the whole that a hair's 
breadth one way or another would 
have made it something less than 
perfect. 

Reference has already been made 
to the characteristic seat supports 
found on Phyfe chairs and sofas. In 
caned pieces these are slightly curved, 
to allow for the ‘give’ of the caning, 
and are mortised into a groove in the 
seat rail. This construction is con- 
sidered by many experts the most 
conclusive evidence of Phyfe work- 
manship. 

Equally characteristic of the care 
with which he finished every smallest 
detail of his work are the small 
veneered panels, bordered with veneer 
of a different grain on the skirts and 
at the tops of the legs of pieces such 
as Figure 6. These are usually rec- 
tangular or arched, or are cut out at 
the corners in concave segments. 

It is by the care and attention be- 
stowed upon such comparatively un- 
important details that Phyfe showed 
the quality of his craftsmanship. 
When we have learned to recognize 
these, we shall be on the way to a true 
understanding of his place in the his- 
tory of American cabinetmaking. 





Fig. 8. Phyfe window seat 
showing Empire influence 
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Upprer BRANDON 


(Continued from page 52) 


Another reminder of this grim 
day is seen in the stair balustrade, 
where the soldiers — not content 
with other vandalism — left the 
marks of their too well sharpened 
sabres. 

During the trials of war and 
pillage, the garden at Upper Bran- 
don did not bloom as had been its 
wont. The thundering guns of 
the besieging army were laying in 
ruins too many noble countryseats 


and Virginians had neither time 
nor thought for the gentle art of 
gardening. To-day one is told — 
amid the fragrance of boxwood 
hedges and blooming flowers — 
that there is no garden at Upper 
Brandon; that the spicy box anda 
few blossoming shrubs are all that 
is left of a formal plot, of terraces 
so bright with color in ante bellum 
days. Yet the guest with vision is 
grateful that succeeding genera- 
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Free Recipe Book for 
Fuel Thrift or 


How To Make Long Coal Bills Short 


HE INGREDIENTS for Burnham 

economical home heating are, a long fire 
travel boiler, correct piping, right amount of 
radiation and any fuel you like. 
It is how you measure out and mix these 
ingredients, that the success of your home 
heating depends. 
In “Letters To and Fro,” the recipe book for 
home heating, eight real people give their 
tried and tested recipes for cosy comfort heat 
and fuel thrift. They used eight different 
heating systems, with results as distinct as 
baker’s bread from the kind ‘Mother used 
to make.”” Send for a copy now. 
After you have run through their recipes, 
perhaps you'll do as the young couple in 
“Letters To and Fro” did; stir up a recipe all 
your own, and do your own heating in the 
way most economical for you, in your own 
particular circumstances. 
Whether you do or don’t, you can’t help 
gaining by the straight from the shoulder 
stories of their experiences. 


X 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in principal cities of United States and Canada 
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No. 2 
IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





HE question ‘‘Shall I employ 
an architect?”’ is easily an- 
swered if the prospective 
builder will ask himself, in- 
stead, “‘Do I want a stock house (or 
church, or store or what not) or do I 
want something designed for me per- 
sonally — something that meets the 
special needs of my family (or congre- 
gation, or business) and affords a 
proper setting for it? In a word, do I 
want to fit myself into a stock pattern, 
or do I want that which is fitted to 
me, to my needs and my ideals?” 
If the former alternative will satisfy 
you, do not bother with an architect. 
If you do want a building tailor-made 
to your particular needs and desires, 
the architect's function is the only 
known means of getting it. 
The question of cost does not properly 
come into it, for any architect worth 
his salt will save you far more than 
his commission. 
We have put some facts of this kind 
into a little booklet, ‘“This man the 
Architect," which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without charge, to 


any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope 


a ER) 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 
— the professional journal — and 
of books on architecture 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
S97 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Please send 
«cry . e J 
This man the Architect 
in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


74% x 5% inches) 


without charge a copy of 


(Booklet measures 














Upper BRANDON 


(Continued from page 81) 


tions of owners seem to have ap- 
preciated the line that Nature 
holds always before one’s eyes. 
They learned how to let the sky 
line break with the tops of trees, 
so growing that one feels on a 
woodland border; how to let 
smaller trees and masses of shrub- 
bery fringe the meadows in gently 
flowing outlines; how to clothe 
steep banks with creeping vines 
and various grasses. Wisely, thev 
learned to leave untouched that 


takes flight. Along the terraces, 
lilacs still mingle with mock- 
oranges, Japanese quince with the 
guelder-rose, and here, in the 
radiant sunshine of early spring, 
a miracle is wrought by count- 
less grape-hyacinths in the bluest 
of blue gowns. Almost uncon- 
sciously, it would seem, a broad 
allée has been formed between the 
boundaries of rose vines and pun- 
gent box, a grassy walk which ends 
at the enticing little smokehouse 


PINTS RETO 








One of the four inner hall doorways with a richly carved pediment 
characteristic of all the woodwork in the house 


which Nature so lavishly supplied. 

Theshaggy boxwood hedges that 
boast a height of eight feet and a 
girth almost the same have some- 
what outgrown the original ser- 
pentine lines in which they were 
planted after a rare old English 
design, but one stands entranced at 
their evergreen billows and the 
length of their sweeping lines. As 
in many lovely gardens it seems by 
chance that iris — stiff and formal 
in their uncompromising dignity 

should bloom beneath a gold- 
hearted gardenia rose which, 
when in full bloom, makes one 
pause to sing a pzwan of praise. 

One angle of the billowy box- 
wood shelters an enchanting group 
of poets narcissus. Among others, 
troops of daffodils, a gay and 
jocund company with frilled trum- 
pets and diaphanous wings, dance 
in and out before winter quite 


with conical roof and octagonal 
sides which proves a sanctuary 
for the birds. And yet, one is 
modestly told that there is no 
garden at Upper Brandon! 

Happier in destiny than most of 
its contemporaries, the old estate 
has never left the possession of 
the founder’s line. Upon the 
death of William Byrd Harrison 
it became the property of his 
nephew, George Harrison Byrd, 
whose son, Francis Otway Byrd, 
now controls the vast plantation. 

Upper Brandon is a rare old 
place dowered with great charm. 
It seems far away from the pres- 
ent —a delightful glimpse of the 
past. It is peaceful, and within its 
staunch walls one forgets this 
restless, ever-changing day, for 
here the world seems quite at 
rest and there is little to be de- 
sired. 
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All garbage and rubbish may instantly be 
deposited in the Genico. The constant air 
circulation maintained eliminates all odors 
during filling period and dries the moisture in 
the garbage. 


Genico holds two bushels and when ay 

merely requires lighting contents at top — 

other fuel or attention needed. The down ‘donk 

— produces burning from top down- 
ward — thus no odors during burning. 


Genico is finished in 
green with black and 
nickel fittings — is 
guaranteed for ten 
years. First cost is 
last cost. Genico 
means perpetual free. 
dom from garbage 
and rubbish annoy- 
ances. 

Sold by oil burner 
and home utility 
dealers and plumb- 
ers. 


Send for booklet. 











GENERAL INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1026 Gaskill Road, Alliance, O., U.S. A. 


Hanging Ivy Bowl 
Colors, blue or rose. 
Attractive for home 
or for bridge prize. 
Safely mailed, $1.00. 
Send for Catalog 


POHLSON 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Est. 1895 Dept.6 

















HEIRS 


Cornelia James Cannon 





‘| T gives a truly representative 
picture of conditions as they 
exist to-day not in New Hamp- 
shire alone, but in all of New 
England.” 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


‘IT is about people whom the 
reader is glad to know better. 
And it deals so thoughtfully and 
understandingly with a great New 
England problem that it ought to 
be required reading for the popu- 
lation in every community of these 
six states,” 
BOSTON HERALD 
$2.50 
at all booksellers 
AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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Coxiuector’s Luck 1n SPAIN 


(Continued from page 49) 


me, but, fortunately, an enterpris- 
ing antiquary had had the fore- 
sight to distribute little green 
leaflets, printed in Spanish and 
English, and, naturally, | went 
straight to his shoplet just op- 
posite the Feuntain of the Tur- 
tles. Hitherto-1’ve always said 
that J——’s at the Junction was 
the most crowded place of my 
experience, but it bows low to 
Jeronimo Casas’s. Metals chiefly; 
] wound my way between barri- 
cades of wrought iron and brass 
and copper, and feared to die the 
death of Absolom on the hanging 
lamps and candeleros. But there 
was no interesting furniture, and 
when I explained, in my very 
broken Spanish, what | wanted, 
Sefior Casas told me to try his 
warehouse at the other end of the 
town. The precise address is 
Calle del Teatro Balear, 55, but it 
really should be called the Street 
of the Black Cats — I counted at 
least fourteen before | reached the 
door. 

Still, pussies of any sort are 
lucky for me, and when | went up 
crooked steps and entered a great 
dingy loft, | was not disappointed. 
Dark doorways, creaking stairs — 
how often they are an enchanted 
path to the happy hunting ground! 
My dears, you never saw so many 
things! And all so inexpensive! 
From the rafters hung an upside- 
down forest of chairs — slat-back 
and splat-back; on the floor bu- 
reaus and chests, settees, beds, 
and tables. If | had owned an 
empty house in Spain instead of a 
crowded cottage in New England, 
I could have furnished it, | think, 
without going outside. What | 
wanted was legion; what I actually 
bought was three walnut side 
chairs. They are very pretty and 
graceful, though unmistakably 
peasant in type, and either late 
eighteenth century or quite early 
nineteenth, for they have the 
carved splats of the first period, 
the straight front legs and the 
rounded rush seat you associate 
with the second. The back legs 
rake slightly and are chamfered, 
which gives them an added deli- 
cacy; two of the splats, suggesting 
a shield, are carved with for- 
malized flowerpots, the third has 
the Three Feathers. 

And what do you think I paid 
for them? Just fifteen pesetas 
apiece, which, in American money, 
works out to two dollars and fif- 
teen cents. Only one of the rush 
seats was perfect; the others had 
to be replaced, and here again | 
had a financial surprise. Young 
Casas, with the air of offering me a 
real bargain, told me that the 
work for each chair would be two 
Pesetas. ‘In your country where 


things are more expensive,’ he 
went on, ‘they would, no doubt, 
be four.’ I don’t need to tell you 
that thirty would be a much closer 
figure! 

But I do have room for a lvre- 
backed settee of mulberry wood 
—a lovely thing, and only a 
hundred and fifteen pesetas. | 
have asked for the refusal, and if 
Orde likes it as well as | do, mine 
it shall be! It is just the piece to 
put in my Hepplewhite bed- 
chamber to take the place of the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch day bed 
which, although sturdy and good 
of its kind, has never been quite 
suave enough for the rest of the 
furniture. As to color it will fall 
in admirably with my mahogany, 
since mulberry, very light when 
cut, darkens decidedly with age, 
and this settee must be at least a 
hundred and twenty-five years 
old. 

Give me two more weeks in- 
stead of two more days, and | 
know that by hunting through 
remote hamlets | could find treas- 
ures. Casas himself buys only 
within the range of the Balearics, 
and as just one small instance of 
unexpected collector’s luck, ves- 
terday afternoon, as we were 
driving through Alcidia, a little 
town so ancient that the bullfights 
are still held in the old half-ruined 
Roman arena, | saw, through a 
wide-opened door, a set of lyre- 
backed chairs ranged against the 
walls. They were much the same 
type | found at Casas’s warehouse, 
but a Jot more expensive, since 
every peasant thinks that all for- 
eigners must be plutocrats. Other- 
wise, how could they travel? 
Still, six dollars apiece is n’t much, 
is it, and | know | should have 
bought them thankfully if they 
had n’t been poplar, which finishes 
a gray-brown instead of the ruddy 
tone our dining-room demands. 
Alas, for all the booty we must 
abandon unfound! Sunday, leav- 
ing this blue Paradise, we go on to 
Palma to stay for a few days, at- 
terward crossing again to the 
mainland by a different route, for 
our next port is Valencia. 


July 24th, PALMA 
My bDEARS: — 

Take my advice, and don’t go 
to Palma in the summer. In the 
spring and autumn it must be 
delightful, but now in July it is all 
so white and bare and glaring. | 
suppose it would have been wiser 
to stop at one of the hotels down 
by the shore, but they are very 
remote and taxis are horribly ex- 
pensive. After Barcelona prices it 
was a shock to pay four pesetas to 
drive two blocks! As it is, we are 
at the edge of a new development 
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THE PRIVILEGE 
OF PRIVACY..... 


within your estate 
and around it 





French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence 


—a Reeveshire product —marks your boundaries, or screens 
your service entrance, laundry yard, or kennels, its simple, 
sturdy dignity and charm enhances the beauty —and the 
value—of your estate. 


Only live, young chestnuts grown on the soil of France are used 
to make its lasting palings. Copperweld rust-proof wire weaves 
them permanently together. The natural wood requires no paint- 
ing. Genuine French Provincial comes in four heights—6’ 6”, 
4'11”, 310”, 18”, in full five foot sections ready to erect. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


101 Park Avenue ’ ‘ New York City 























A DELIGHTFUL PLACE 
ON A HOT DAY 


Your porch, when equipped with 
COOLMOR Porch Shades, becomes 
a comfortable outdoor room with 
indoor privacy. The alternate wide 
and narrow slats, in their beautiful 
permanent colors, shut out the 
hot glare of the sun and yet do not 
prevent the air from circulating 
on the porch. COOLMOR Porch 
Shades last for ten years or more. 
Write for name of store in your 
city. 


/ 


LLL, 


RAYMOND 


PORCH SHADE CO. 
1042 McKey Bled. 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 








PORCH 


SHADES 
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Co uector’s Luck 1N SPAIN 
(Continued from page 83) 


that some day, when it is ade- 
quately planted, will be quite 
attractive, but now our one relief 
at the end of a torrid afternoon is 
to climb up to be comfortably cool 
on the roof. Lovely, too, for the 
moon still swings her bright 
lantern over the city and picks out 
the tall church towers with silver. 
And there are many churches, for 
Palma is a very religious place — 
if you blaspheme in the tramway 
you are haled before the civil au- 
thorities and fined! We have 
visited them all, — the churches, 
not the authorities, —the most 
interesting being Santa Eulalia, 
through whose portals Raméon 
Lull, the sinner, rode in pursuit of 
his innamorata, and San Francesco 
where he, beatified, is buried, and 
where we were locked in as we 
hunted through the dusky aisles 
for his tomb. I am sorry to de- 
stroy a legend, but a light does 
not burn unceasingly before his 
marble effigy; we never could 
have found it without the aid of a 
young priest who heard us clamor- 
ing to be released and came to our 
rescue. But do not think him a 
prophet without renown, for here 
in Mallorca he has much honor. 
Shops are named after this holy 
man; I think the one that most 
caught our fancy was the ‘Tailor 
Shop of the Blessed Ramén Lull.’ 

But nothing in the whole city is 
so magnificently beautiful as the 
Cathedral, that great Ship of God 
forever moored by a perpetually 
blue sea. The approach, too, is 
enchanting: up a wide stairway 
street, the walls hung with a 
tapestry of ivy, geranium, and 
plumbago, roses and lavenders 
woven upon a dense background 
of green. You pass the Almu- 
daina, once the ancient palace of 
the Moorish kings, and then the 
Cathedral, the ‘Church to Our 
Lady, Saint Mary,’ which Don 
Jaime built directly after the 
Conquest. Always a wind blows 
from the Mediterranean, and even 
on intensely hot days I have been 
cool here. And the interior is 
marvelous; it completely lacks 
the cluttered effect that the ca- 
pilla mayor gives most Spanish 
churches, and you are left with an 
impression just of joyous, empty 
peace, and great columns that are 
like a forest of stone. 

Perhaps, though, the most re- 
markable thing about the Cathe- 
dral is that no antiquity shops 
cluster round its base; hence my 
visits were purely spiritual. But | 
have been back several times to 
Casas’s warehouse, for the two 
grander Palma antichitds are closed 


in the summer, and all I could do 
was to look through the high iron 
gates and watch the pomegranate 
blossoms dropping their crimson 
over the patios. Still, there is far 
more than I can possibly buy right 
here in this one garret. Of course 
I got the settee; I knew that 
Orde could n’t resist it once he 
saw it, antiquer though he is n’t. 
And, for fifteen pesetas, | bought 
one of the finest trays I have ever 
seen, a great pie-crust, black, with 
a luminous centre of powdered 
gold and a very gay, long-tailed 
bird. 

And I bought some pretty, vivid 
tiles for a peseta each, and for 
you, and the new house in Nor- 
wich, two odd little wrought-iron 
knockers, the sort that decorate 
the old doors in the Cathedral 
close, five pesetas for the pair. 
My only other purchase that 
amounted to anything was an oak 
box, seventeenth-century, I should 
think, and very rustic; probably 
meant to hold some peasant girl’s 
jewelry. The carving is charming, 
though rather naive: four massive 
lion’s-claw feet, two little fishes on 
either side of the keyhole, a modi- 
fied egg and dart design round the 
rim, and, best of all, the lid inlaid 
in lemonwood with some of the 
designs that adorn the great 
fourteenth-century Murador por- 
tal of the Cathedral —the sun 
and moon and a heart pierced 
with arrows. I wonder if it be- 
longed to the family of a layman 
in the Church’s service? This was 
twenty-five pesetas, a small sum 
for anything so unusual. 

For twice as much | could have 
bought a really lovely knife box, 
mahogany with a marquetry of 
Sheraton shells. You may think 
this a strange thing to find so far 
away from the land of its birth, 
and it is at first amazing to see so 
much of the English type about. 
But the explanation is simple 
enough; off and on (and chiefly 
on) during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Minorca, the second of the 
Balearic group, was under British 
control, and a great deal of furni- 
ture was either made here under 
this influence, or brought from 
overseas. I could have bought 
drop-leaf tables, slant-top desks, 
and chests of drawers for about a 
fifth of what I should have had to 
pay in England. Before you fur- 
nish your house, come over with 
me, and, like James of Aragon, 
we'll loot the Islands. There are 
pieces here that might have grown 
in a Vermont cottage! 

Always affectionately yours, 

ALICE 
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Now is the time to apply the Sum- 
mer mulch. During the hot summer 
months, the Sun does as much harm 
as good. It will bake the soil of your 
garden so hard that nothing can pos- 
abby thrive. It kills. It dwarfs. 
It reduces blooms to their minimum. 
It evaporates moisture and over- 
heats the soil. 
But you can prevent all this and at 
the same time keep out weeds and 
add more beauty to your garden by 
‘ using G P M Peat Moss. G P M is 
the best garden insulator known. 
Large 20 bushel bale $4.00 f.o.b. 
New York or we will have it deliv- 
ered through our nearest local dealer. 
Literature on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
C-25 Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 
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« Shower Pip e 


Easiest and quickest way to water your pi or 
garden, No need to waste summer evenings holding 
a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with four 
sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reaches every 
nook and corner. Does away with all hand-watering. 
A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No mov ing 
parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'll 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands in 
use. Guaranteed. Low priced. Write for circular. 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 
Irrigation equipment of all kinds 
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Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 
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stalking after me, | moved stiffly 
in one dimension, like a design on 
an Egyptian frieze. Our reces- 
sional withdrew thus through the 
hallway, through some other 
rooms where the sardine as such 
had never been seen before, and 
finally to the kitchen, where | set 
my burden down. Phineas had 
trailed us on tiptoe, and nodded 
approvingly as Pussmans crept up 
to the plate, sniffed at the hors 
d’euvres, and at last, after many a 
suspicious glance at us, ventured 
delicately to elevate within tenta- 
tive jaws the half of a sardine. 
‘Congratulations,’ observed 
Phineas, and turned to go. 
Instant dire alarm, abandon- 
ment of sardine, and fit of the 
jumps on the part of Pussmans. 
As the Germans would say, he 


fubr zusammen. 


‘Don’t move,’ said I to Phineas. 
Phineas did not move. 

Gradually the violence of panic 
spent itself, and Pussmans ad- 
dressed himself again to his 
muttons, as it were. 

Phineas was obviously bored. 
1 did not dare to speak, but | 
longed to reassure my husband 
with the information that he was 
not going to have to freeze like a 
rabbit every time our cat took 
food. I wanted to tell him that 
this was a State Occasion, and 
that it made Puss-Puss and me 
both nervous to have him look at 
his watch. Finally, just as sardine 
number three was beginning to be 
eaten in a desultory manner, | 
took pity on Phineas and signaled 
that he might go. With great 
alacrity he went—and so did 
Pussmans, instantly, flying for his 
life and skidding over the rugs, 
well in advance of his new land- 
lord, to the open door. Off he 
whirled like a pinwheel, and we 
saw him not again that night. 

But next morning, and every 
morning after that, when | opened 
the back door to take in the milk 
and cream bottles, | found him 
sitting beside them staring the 
door’ out of countenance with 
hypnotic gaze. He had come tor 
breakfast, whereafter he disap- 
peared until his supper time. 
Well trained he was about not 
stealing, and about not disturbing 
the family at meals. Whenever, 
between courses, | stepped out 





into the kitchen to change the 
plates, | would find him sitting 
up primly in a kitchen chair, just 
like a little maid. 

But I never found out, either 
from him or from the neighbors, 
what he did by day. My curiosity 
grew, and | asked Phineas what 
he thought. 

‘Well,’ 
obligingly, 


conjectured Phineas 
‘perhaps he is a con- 
sulting landscape gardener and 
goes out to visit his clients. 
Maybe he is a research ornitholo- 
gist. Or possibly in the cat world 
he is the village constable. You 
might look and see if he has a star 
on, under his fur.’ 


All in all, I enjoyed keeping 
house for my cat-in-law very 
much. I taught his favorite 


menus to one of the neighbor’s 
boys who gladly agreed to be em- 
ployed as chef to Pussmans when 
we should go to join the family 
at the beach. Everything was 
going well. ‘But,’ said I to Phine- 
as one evening, ‘I shan’t feel that 
I have been completely accepted 
by Puss-Puss until I can move 
around rapidly without startling 
him. If | make a quick motion, 
he flexes his muscles.’ 

‘Flexes his muscles!’ exclaimed 
Phineas. ‘I should think he would! 
] would myself. We learn a thing 
or two in a lifetime, don’t we, 
Puss-Puss?’ 

At this confidential speech as 
man to man, Pussmans, who had 
been gazing at us from the window 
ledge, jumped to the floor and 
came across the room, walking like 
a tiger, front legs straight down 
from the neck line, royally shoul- 
dering himself forward with de- 
liberate footsteps, one loose-hung 
side at a time. He jumped into 
my lap, pushed my sewing aside 
with imperious nose, turned 
around and around, kneading my 
lap with his sharp claws, — which 
pricked unbearably, but I bore it, 
—and finally wound himself up 
like the Cat of Serenity and began 
to purr. This in itself would have 
been plenty of glory for me. But 
when he looked across at Phineas 
and slowly winked both Bengal 
eves at him—at that point, 
though one never can tell what 
turn a cat may take next time one 
sees him, we felt that, at least mo- 
mentarily, we had indeed Arrived. 
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JULY Our planting operations now begin 
CHORES to lighten in intensity, but there is 
still enough to engage our atten- 
tion. The annuals will not be well under 
way, but there is that question of enhancing 
the perennial garden. Now plants of helio- 
trope, Mayflower verbenas, bedding pe- 
tunias, may be slipped into the bare spaces 
left by the passing of the tulips. Gladiolus 
may be set out in compact clumps near the 
Japanese iris, whose foliage resembles theirs. 
One may even plan for their bloom on a 
definite date by consulting the catalogues as 
to the length of time required for blooming. 
One of the quickest is the orange Alice Tip- 
lady, which requires sixty days. You must 
sow the seeds of the Lavatera trimestris 
splendens late for the best fall bloom, and 
vou may still sow seeds of alyssum and 
candytuft and a second sowing of annual 
gypsophila. 





e e e Some people prefer to set out roses 
now which have been already brought into 
flower in pots, rather than risk the sharp 
winds of spring with dormant stock, but one 
must be sure that such plants have really a 
good root system. 


e e e Decorating the vegetable garden is 
another of our summer pastimes. Gladiolus 
and dahlias in rows, strawflowers for cutting, 
poppies or cornflowers among the asparagus 
shoots, — where also you may set out your 
cast-off tulips, — borders of alyssum or par- 
sley, are some of our expedients. Gourds, 
honesty, Chinese lantern plant, for winter; 
mint and chives, a big row of sweet peas, the 
primrose Stella, annual sunflower for big 
bouquets — really one may have as much 
fun with the vegetable garden as with the 
more sophisticated parts of the place. 





THE JULY Now is the time for taking notes, 
SLUMP to see if your garden stands up 

well over that trying period 
known as the July slump. Not many flowers 
are needed to tide one over, but their distri- 
bution is of importance. They should be so 
balanced that their flowers seem to be every- 
where; then the garden will look as well as in 














Pant MATERIAL re- 
ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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iris time or larkspur time. The early phlox, 
Miss Lingard, white, and Enchantress, warm 
pink, will bloom with the larkspur and last 
for a considerable period beyond. There 
must be some well-placed rounded masses of 
gypsophila, preferably Bristol Fairy, whose 
superiority is unquestioned. There must be 
for yellow some of the late lemon daylilies 
(Hemerocallis thunbergi) or the improved 
hybrids; for blue, the Veronica spicata. 
These flowers alone will be enough, but 
there might also be the Japanese iris, the 
rose-colored astilbe Gloria, the Anthemis of 
deep gold or pale sulphur-yellow, and the 
Achillea, variety Pearl, whose spreading 
habits keep it out of the tidy garden. 


e @ e Contrary to the popular opinion, 
one may move flowers in July, but one must 
know how. Choose a cloudy day or evening. 
Dig the hole first; then lift the plant on your 
spade and slide it into the hole without break- 
ing the generous ball of earth; soak well and 
tamp firmly. If possible, shade from the hot 
sun for a day or two, and the deed is done. 
| have moved big clumps of hardy asters and 
larkspur in this fashion, but, needless to say, 
peonies or Oriental poppies could not be 
treated thus. 

Keep up the watering of the newly planted 
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shrubs. Be sure to soak, not sprinkle, sev- 
eral times a week. 
July is the time for dividing iris. 





VINES FOR Vines, many of them, are now at 
JULY their best. The lovely large- 
flowered lavender Ramona clem- 
atis seems to be easily grown in sun and a 
sheltered spot and blooms just after the 
climbing roses, often overlapping them 
slightly. There is a pink one called Mrs. 
Baron Veillard, and of course you all know 
the purple jackmani and the white henryi. 





e e e If you are fond of humming birds, 
plant a trumpetcreeper. Train it to one stalk 
and it will form a high vine, bushy at the top. 
Do not let its energies go into too many 
stems or a mere shrub will result. It stays in 
bloom for weeks. Its orange color is not good 
with some pinks, but I have evolved a lovely 
color scheme for it — pinkish-yellow roses, 
lavender phlox, globethistles and Eryngiums, 
salmon-buff gladiolus and dahlias, and blue 
Veronica spicata. 

And, speaking of roses, Jacotte, with large 
flowers of pinkish orange, is a wonder. It 
will grow ten or twelve feet the first year. 
It seems very hardy, and has the rich glossy 
foliage of Silver Moon. 


@ @ @ One of the best vines I know for 
quickly covering a naked expanse of arbor is 
the porcelain Ampelopsis (Ampelopsis betero- 
phylla). \t is good also for tennis-court 
backstops. It will grow as much as twenty 
feet in a season. Its leaf is deeply cut like a 
small grape leaf, and its berries are of varied 
tones of lapis lazuli. Though not new, people 
do not know it well. 

Another vine not enough known is the China 
fleecevine (Polygonum auberti). \t grows nearly 
as fast as the porcelain Ampelopsis, blooms 
in the fall, and is particularly good on latticed 
squares against a blank wall of the house. 





THE WHEREFORE Just why do we plant? 
OF PLANTING We plant to beautify our 
home surroundings, to 
mitigate the rawness of a bare foundation, 
to hide an unsightly (Continued on page 88) 
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Your SUMMER HomME 
Is REapy—ALL IT 
NeEeEps Is Puttinc Up 


WE MEAN, LITERALLY, THAT IF TODAY 
YOU HAVE THE SITE FOR A SUMMER HOME, 
YOU NEED ONLY TO CHOOSE YOUR HODG- 
SON FLOOR-PLAN—AND IN A SHORT TIME 
YOU'RE READY TO MOVE IN 


THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE shows one of 
the Hodgson Houses now in use. We 
built it in sections, shipped it all ready 
to erect. There it stands, and will stand 
through the years—staunch, watertight, 
comfortable, wearing its individual 
charm with the simple dignity of a 
dwelling in good taste—in harmony 
with its background. 

We build Hodgson Houses of the fin- 
est materials. Selected weather-proof 
cedar and Douglas fir are used in con- 
struction. Walls, floors and roof are 








insulated with Celotex. The sections 
fit tightly together, held rigid by heavy 
key bolts. Your house will last for years 
without repairs, and you can enlarge it 
quickly at any time without spoiling 
the plan. If you’ve postponed building 
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a vacation home because you dread the 
confusion, delay and unexpected ex- 
penses of building, choose a Hodgson 
House. You can have it erected with 
local help—or, if you prefer, we will 
send a Hodgson construction foreman 
to supervise the whole job. 

Send today for our free illustrated 
book J. It shows a great variety of 
plan and arrangement, gives photo- 
graphs and prices. Also shows furnish- 
ings and outdoor equipment. Write to 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass., or 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 
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KYE® GREEN will protect the 
beauty of your garden by killin 

garden insects... even cinhel 
plant bug (aster beetle). Pleasant 
to use, non-poisonous, and absolutely 
harmless to humans, birds and pets 
or the tenderest bloom. Approved by 
scientists . . . used by leading florists. 


















Sold in garden supply departments 
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ment stores. Use any spray. 
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view; we plant for shade; we plant 
for utility of fruits or of nuts; we 
plant for the pleasure we derive 
from the individual plants; and 
lastly we plant to add to the value 
of our property and make it more 
salable. 


e e e When setting out trees, 
keep in mind their ultimate size 
and so dispose them that as years 
go by they will not have to be cut 
down: an apple tree where it will 
overhang the sheltered corner of 
the garden and provide a place 
for afternoon tea; a shade tree to 
cool the kitchen on hot afternoons; 
a row of poplars to screen that old 
barn; some spruces to cut off the 
raw north wind; a pointed tree to 
break that ugly roof line at the 
back of the old house. These and 
other purposes we should hold in 
mind when placing a tree. 


planting is 
than a_ frill 


@ e @ Foundation 
something more 


around the house. Study its form 
and texture and ultimate height 
with care, then use restraint. Do 
not put in a row of spruces which 
some day will tower above the 
second-story windows. Have a 
large tree if you will, but select it 
for its picturesque shape, and 
place it where it will enhance a 
blank facade. Have evergreens 
too, but not globes stiffly set in a 
row, with points at all the cor- 
ners. Mingle with them some 
little flowering shrubs, a pink al- 
mond, a yellow rose, a shell-pink 
azalea against a dark yew, a 
clump of Iris pallida, a choice 
peony. In some places let the 
foundation planting sink to a 
mere ground cover of pachysan- 
dra, daphne, or English ivy. 
Sometimes a larger-growing shrub 
may be used, — forsythia, Spira, 
Rose Panicle deutzia, — but do 
not crowd the planting, and 
keep it out a little from the 
house. 














BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 
(Continued from page 61) 








furnishes a delectable background 
of pleasantly contrasting color 
with the soft old rose of the stucco 
walls. Lattice in the same evanes- 
cent tones boxes in the vent pipes 
that, at irregular intervals, mount 
to the roof, and is masked at the 
base by arborvite and_ box. 
Graceful iron wall trees, holding 
turquoise pets, give nice accents of 
color to bare wall spaces, as does 
standing ivy, grown on tall iron 
frames. A tall amphora or an 
Italian orcio, in smart contrast 
near by, adds color and dignity to 
the setting. 

Here, in the cool seclusion of the 
upper air, remote and aloof from 
disturbing realities, are assembled 
gay furnishings and the little 
accessories of an intimate sort, 
where much of the social life of 
the owners is spent. There are 
luxurious wicker furniture and 


comfortable cushions, bridge ta- 
bles, porch lamps, small Spanish 
tables with tile tops, and brightly 
glazed pottery vases filled with 
seasonal flowers, all softly illu- 
mined at night by cunningly con- 
cealed lights, where one may 
while away the hours with no fear 
of unwelcome interruption. 

At the southern end of the 
terrace, screened by the windbreak, 
is the service wing. At the oppo- 
site end, on the very tip of the 
triangle, is a little enclosure like a 
secret garden, where a fountain 
plays in a wilderness of green and 
a curved stone garden seat is set 
apart among the ramparts for 
reverie or rest. Little blue lights, 
hidden among the foliage, may be 
turned on to flood the fountain 
with a very acceptable imitation 
of moonlight. 

Just beyond the door to the 
library that gives access to the 
garden, itself framed in treillage 
and standing ivy, is a gate leading 
to a long narrow gallery along the 
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back of the roof. Its limitations 
forbade an extensive attempt at 
landscaping, but it still has the 
decorative hedge of cedars to 
screen the parapet. Through the 
picket gate at the terminus of the 
gallery is a forty-foot terrace given 
over to outdoor dining. Here are 
assembled tables with gay um- 
brellas in blue-green and yellow 
and intimate groups of ornamental 
iron chairs, painted black. Since 
the terrace is in close proximity to 
the kitchen, service is simplified, 
and this part quite naturally has 
become the centre of much of the 
social life of the family. Tea is 
always served here, and often all 
three meals are enjoyed from this 
sightly vantage point. 

Owing to the flood of direct 
sunlight and free exposure to the 


a 


elements at this end of the roof, 
the planting is mainly confined to 
single columnar cedars or standing 
ivy, grown in those fluted terra- 
cotta jars or the stone baskets that 
have such an affinity for foliage. 
With only a few iron wall trees or 
hanging receptacles of Italian 
pottery ornamenting the wall, the 
colorful stucco becomes an im- 
portant decorative asset, for it 
bathes the loggia in a becoming 
mellow light. 

It is pleasant to dine on the 
terrace of an evening, as the sun 
drops low in the west and the 
lights come out, for not even the 





romance and mystery of a modern 
hanging garden can rival the 
changeful scene as a Gargantuan | 
wand makes magic of familiar | 
landmarks. 





GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 
(Continued from page 53) 








spaced from six to eight feet apart, 
but they seldom find their way into 
the garden because of their vigor- 
ous habit of growth. 

There are many different types 
of peonies, each one having many 
varieties. The types are rose, 
single, anemone, semi-double, 
crown, bomb, semi-rose, Japanese. 


e e e In choosing the location 
for a dahlia bed it is best if possible 
to have a northeasterly exposure, 
or a place that will enjoy the 
morning sunshine and _ partial 
shade toward the end of the after- 
noon. The bed should be exca- 
vated from two and a half to three 
feet in depth. Eighteen inches of 
garden refuse mixed with some 
lime or wood ashes is then thrown 
into the bottom of the bed. Over 
this is placed well-pulverized top- 
soil, and the rest of the bed is filled 
to within eighteen inches from the 
top with subsoil that is especially 
retentive of moisture; this is 
mixed with well-rotted manure and 
bone meal. The last eighteen 
inches should consist of the clayey 
soil, manure, and bone meal ap- 
plied at the rate of one pound to 
every three square feet. 

If the soil is too heavy, sand 
should be added to it; if it is too 
light, clayey soil should be in- 
corporated in it. A generous sup- 
ply of soil should be heaped above 
the bed to allow for settling. 

Every year a top-dressing of 
bone meal should be given to the 
dahlia bed in November, and wood 
ashes applied every year or two 
are beneficial. In this section 
dahlias are usually planted the 


middle or end of May; if they are 
put out earlier it deprives them 
of part of their needed rest. 

Before the actual planting is 
done, a strong stake should be 
driven into the ground where each 
dahlia is to stand, allowing from 
three to four feet between each 
stake. The hole is then made 
eight inches deep, the tuber is 
next placed with the bud as close 
as possible to the stake, and is 
covered with three inches of soil. 
As the dahlia grows, the soil is 
gradually filled in, and the young 
plant, as soon as it lifts its head 
high enough, should be tied to the 
stake. Pompon and Mignon vari- 
eties do not require support. The 
Pompons are planted two feet 
apart, while the Mignons are al- 
lowed eighteen inches. 


e@ e e Dahlias prefer to be heav- 
ily watered occasionally rather 
than lightly watered frequently; 
in fact, only in protracted dry, hot 
spells do they crave water. To 
secure the desired results dahlias 
need to be.disbranched and dis- 
budded faithfully. In order to 
have the largest flowers the plant 
should be grown to a single stem, 
and vigorous disbranching should 
be practised, allowing eight to ten 
branches to remain on the main 
stalk. These in turn will develop 
side shoots which should be thinned 
out as desired — ordinarily it 
will be sufficient to remove one 
out of every pair. Many flower 
buds will develop in rapid succes- 
sion, and these should constant- 
ly be cut away, only leaving the 
largest ones at the ends of the 
little stems. The central bud is 
usually the one to be preferred, 
and it is the one most certair. to 
develop a straight stem. In the 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


(Continued from page 88) 


case of some small cactus dahlias, 
Pompons, and most of the single 
ones, disbudding is discontinued 
the first or middle of August. 

The first killing frost will 
blacken the dahlias, and then after 
three days the tops of the plants 
are cut back to within two inches 
from the tubers, after which they 
are lifted and are spread out up- 
side down in order to drain off any 
water that has remained in the 
stalks. Before nightfall the tubers 
should be placed under cover, and 
after a few days in which to dry 
out they can safely be packed 
away for the winter, burying them 
in sand in a deep wooden box and 
keeping them in a cool, dry storage 
room in a temperature of forty or 
fifty degrees. 


eee Irises fall into various 
groups, but they form two main 
classes — namely, the rhizomatous 
and the bulbous. Those producing 
rhizomes are increased by division 
of the roots, whereas the bulbous 
varieties are propagated from off- 
sets which will throw blooms in 
one or two years. 

The rhizomatous irises, such 
as the German group, prefer to be 
planted directly after bloom; if 


they are moved late in the sea- 
son they often fail to bloom the 
first summer. Those with thinner 
rhizomes, such as Iris  sibirica, 
may be transplanted in late sum- 
mer or in autumn. The varieties 
that develop thicker rhizomes do 
not like deep planting, and the 
tops of their rhizomes should 
scarcely be covered from sight. 
Those with thinner rhizomes (/rzs 
sibirica and Iris kaempferi) are 
planted deeper. 

The bulbous irises are planted 
in autumn at a depth of three 
inches, with a little sand under 
and over them to guard them 
against the rot. They should be 
placed six to eight inches apart. 
The German iris is planted from 
six to ten inches apart, depending 
on the variety, and Jris sibirica 
should stand about eighteen inches 
apart. All of the irises love lime 
with the exception of the Japanese 
type, which must not have it. 

In order to keep the garden for 
effect only, everyone should have 
a cutting garden. This also pro- 
vides a place for a trial ground, 
and in this way many of Nature’s 
habits can be learned from real 
experience, which, after all, is the 
best teacher. 




















SMALL TREES 
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B. maximowticzi, the Monarch 
birch, is said to make a still larger 
tree. However, our native Gray 
birch, B. populifolia, and the 
European Weeping birch, B. alba 
pendula, remain. Both are white 
of bark and well suited to adorn 
any situation where the soil is 
rather dry and poor. Of the latter, 
there is a cut-leaved form, and 
another with dark purple leaves. 
B. alba itself, in its wild state, 
affects damper sites than the 
others, and is frequently found in 
swamps. All are comparatively 
short-lived — even when _ borers 
and other insects leave them alone. 
But, at that, they often outlive 
their planter and his plan of land- 
scape gardening. And, anyway, 
the death of a small tree is not so 
tragic a matter as that of a great 
one. 


© e e Of slightly tougher fibre is 
the River birch, B. nigra, which 
thrives best in sandy and loamy 
soils that are fairly moist. It is as 
well adapted as any in this North- 
faring family to warmer parts of 
the country. Indeed, it is in the 
Carolinas that the species attains 
its greatest size, sometimes one 


GREAT WORTH 


hundred feet, though thirty or 
forty is the average, at least in the 
North. It is remarkable for the 
papery bark which peels off the 
younger parts of the tree and is 
cinnamon-red underneath. The 
trunk divides quickly as a rule, 
and the crown is quite narrow and 
irregular, with a wealth of slender 
branches. These are so very grace- 
ful that it is somewhat of a shock 
to read in Michaux’s eighteenth- 
century North American Sylva: 
‘In Philadelphia its twigs are ex- 
clusively chosen for the brooms 
with which the streets and court- 
yards are swept.’ 


@ e @ The natural range of the 
papaw, Asimina triloba, is from 
Western New York south to Flor- 
ida,, but its occurrence in Pennsyl- 
vania at an elevation of 1200 feet 
suggests its adaptability to a more 
northern planting, and authorities 
in fact state that it is hardy in Mas- 
sachusetts and Ontario. There are 
several fine papaws in Philadel- 
phia parks and gardens, but for 
the most part the species has been 
neglected. Yet it is one of the 
most desirable trees on our list. 
The trunk is short in most cases, 
the crown broad and high. The 
leaves are often a foot long. The 
flowers, though large, fail to in- 
vite public attention because 
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“RAIN 
WAVE” 
PORTABLE 


This portable sprinkler, entirely 
automatic in action, throws a fan- 
like spray back and forth over an 
area 60’ x 60’ or smaller as required 
Its action is beautiful, its results are 
more than you expect. A very at- 
tractive price and 10 days’ trial to 
convince you it will do all we claim 
The coupon brings details. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
213 Water St. Troy, Ohio 


KINNER 
YSTEM 
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Skinner System of Irrigation in either 
concealed, portable or overhead types 
gives your vegetation all the “RAIN” 
it mecds, whenever and wherever 
wanted, at the mere turn of a valve. 
Over a quarter century of Pioneering 

and Developing gives us the courage to 
say that with Skinner System in- 
stalled in your lawn or gardens you can 
have the Freshness of Spring all Sum- 
mer Long — and what’s most surpris- 
ing it costs far less than one would 
imagine. . 

Mail the coupon today for our book- 

let “RAIN.” It’s free for the asking. 





The Skinner Irrigation Company 

213 Water Street Troy, Ohio 

Please send me without obligation your 

booklet ‘‘RAIN.” 

O Check here if you desire details on the 
“Rain Wave” together with our lib- 
eral trial offer 
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sale at all dealers. 


I quart $1.00 


WILSON’s O, K, PLANT SPRAY 


OUR plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens 
are now most susceptible to destruction by 
insect pests. Spray them frequently and thor- 
oughly with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard insecticide. For 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America. 
1 gallon $3.00 


5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison ivy, 
etc. . . . simply dilute with water and sprinkle .. . 
$8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil stimulant 
(not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Blueberries, and other acid-loving plants. 
Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 


1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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The right fence is as essential a part of a home 
as the house and plantings— all alike reflect 
the taste of the home owner. Stewart Fence is 
good fence, and there is a Stewart style to 
satisfy every taste and preference — substan- 
tial, enduring, a good investment in protection 
and ornament. 





Let us send you the literature 
showing Stewart Fence Styles 


ry = THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


621 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Peony and Iris 
Catalog-FREE 
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THE world’s most | 
famous kinds oF 
Peonies and id 


grown under the| Crocus ' 
Kunderd standard of | 
excellence, are de-| Zonatus:! 
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scribed in this beav- | 
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SUPERB autumn crocus to 
“glorify your rock gardens 
through October and November. 
Here is a charming rarity — a 
late flowering crocus thus scat- 
tered through your gardens and 


tiful summer catalog 
which will be mailed to flower lovers FREE. 
Peonies are magnificent flowers, huge in size 
and many as fragrant as choice roses. Iris are 
stately flowers, hardy as any flower that blooms 
and equal in beauty to the orchid. borders, in September will de- 
No garden should be without these aristocrats | light you with its large and un- 
of the flowering kingdom and the supreme Kun- | usual flowers of palest blue 
derd quality makes them a pleasure to grow. decked with anthers of a golden 
This catalog lists many hundreds of the finest orange, all through the late Fall 
varieties and describes them. It also contains a and until the ground freezes. 
typical Kunderd collection of Dutch bulbs such | Perfectly Hardy. 
as tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, etc., as well as 
most of our better perennial flower seeds. Kun- $1.00 a dozen. $6.00 a 100 
derd’s flower seeds are of the finest quality. 
Please use this coupon when sending far the $50.00 a 1000 
Free catalog. 





Make your reservations NOW. All orders 
j shipped at time of planting, late July to 
early September. 


Schlings Bulbs 


A. E. KUNDERD, 80 Lincoln Way West, | 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: Please send me your new Peony 























List and Fall Catalog. 

= MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
— — 58th Street and Madison Avenue 
2 eS i ane New York City 

- N.B. Save on Bulbs. Send for Special 
City ___‘Séete — ed Bulb Offer for July and August 
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A Story of Southern Mountaineering 
By Eleanor Risley 


‘A travel book as full of adventure as any tale of Africa or the 
Australian bush. Mrs. Risley has visited a land peopled by an old 
race, a land of quaint customs, where dark danger lurks around 
every beautiful green corner. It is a strange land . . . the ancient 
hills of Alabama.’’— New York Sun. 

‘Any such book as Mrs. Risley’s is, like the volumes by Percy 
Mackaye, unique Americana.’’— New York Times. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK. Published by Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 
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their coloring is subdued and 
they hug the branches; the fruit 
(which cultivation may improve) 
is too highly aromatic for most 
tastes. Bailey says the tree is 
transplanted with difficulty, but 
that it may be raised from seed, 
or from root cuttings, or by layer- 
ing in autumn. It should be given 
rich, moist soil. 

The common jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba (Zizyphus — does n’t it 
hiss and buzz deliciously between 
the lips?), which is naturalized in 
parts of the South, is at its best 
thirty feet tall. The diminutive 
flowers are very fragrant and give 
rise to dull red fruits the size of 
marbles. Unfortunately, the tree 
is prone to become topheavy. 
Though not usually considered 
hardy north of the District of 
Columbia, there is a small speci- 
men near the famous John Bar- 
tram house in West Philadelphia. 
In what relation it stands to the 
original tree set out there by 
Bartram in 1735 is unknown, but 
one individual or another of Z. 
jujuba has almost certainly weath- 
ered the Philadelphia winters for 
nearly two hundred years. The 
larger, but still more tender, Z. 
mauritiana, the India jujube, has 
been planted here and there in 
Florida and California for the 
fruit for which confectioners offer 
a market. 

With its round head and glossy 
leaves, the Far Eastern Hovenia 
dulcis, or raisintree, makes an ad- 
mirable shade tree. The greenish- 
white flowers are inconspicuous, 
but the fleshy red stalks which 
support the small globular fruits, 
and are edible, give a picturesque 
touch to the tree. Hovenia does 
best in sandy loam, and_ has 
proved fairly hardy in favorable 
situations as far north as Boston. 
A Philadelphia specimen especial- 
ly notable for its size is about 
forty feet tall, with a spread of 
sixty feet. The bark reminds one 
alternately of the Silver maple 
and hickory. 


e @ @ ‘One of the best introduc- 
tions from Japan,’ in Bailey’s words, 
is the Katsura-tree, Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum. As | find it planted 
very sparingly in the Philadelphia 
district, it is beautiful, low- 
branched and bushy-topped, with 
a spread about equal to its height, 
purplish in April from the unfold- 
ing leaves and yellow late in the 
year before their fall. Yet not only 
in spring and autumn, and by 
their color, are the leaves quick 
to catch the alert eye. Their 
shape attracts attention, for they 


are roundish (as the name im- 
plies, like those of Cercis, the 
redbud), and they mostly grow 
opposite one another, a habit not 
common among our native trees, | 
Rich moist soil is recommended 
for it; the best specimen | know 
of stands at the top of a long slope 
to the north. The Missouri Bo- 
tanic Garden has called attention 
to its exceptional tolerance of a | 
smoky atmosphere. 

The foliage of Cedrela sinensis, 
the Chinese cedrela, is large, 
feathery, and tropical-looking, 
like that of its Oriental compa- 
triot Ailanthus glandulosa (though 
without the lobes and glands at 
the base of the leaflet), but the 
Chinese cedrela is rather bushier 
in form and of more regular 
growth. It is hardy north to 
Massachusetts, faring best in 
rich loam, and has won praise as 
an avenue tree. Of the choicer 
corktree we see much too little. 
There are several species, but the 
generic stamp is unmistakable in | 
habit and form. All have short 
trunks which break up quickly 
into upright spreading divisions, 
giving the trees wide, round, 
rather open heads. The leaves are 
compound, like those of cedrela, 
but smaller, and free from insect 
attack. 





e @ @ The flowers are rarely no- 
ticed, but the clusters of berry- 
like fruits cannot fail to catch the 
eye, especially in winter, when 
they are decidedly decorative on 
the leafless limbs. Individually 
the fruits are barely one third of 
an inch in diameter; they are 
green at first, then brown, and 
finally black. Apparently they 
have no attraction for birds. A 
single yellow-bellied sapsucker is 
the only one I have ever seen 
nibbling at them — and | wonder 
how he felt afterward? For the 
fruits (and the leaves, as is to be 
expected in a member of the rue 
family) have a rank, aromatic 
flavor, which is unpleasant of it- 
self and clings tighter to the un- 
fortunate taster than any bur or 
poor cousin of whom you ever 
heard. The trees within my ken 
color but indifferently in autumn, 
vet some are said to attain a 
glory of clear yellow. Phello- 
dendron chinense, a_ thirty-foot 
tree, is hardy north to Massa- 
chusetts, and P. amurense and P. 
sachalinense, both of which are 
slightly larger, are hardy still 
further north. The last named is 
generally regarded as the most 
satisfactory corktree in culti- 
vation. 
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“De Luxe” Hardy 
Perennials easily 
grown from seed 


Here are twelve of the choicest 
old-fashioned flowers, including 
some of the finest newer forms. 
There are new Lupins, De Luxe 
Hybrid Del phiniums, new Oriental 
Poppies, etc., etc. 


Twelve Liberal el 
Packets 


Midsummer Catalog 


brings a wealth of information on 
the subject of what to do in the 
garden right now, and offers the 
materials with which to do it. 
Gladly mailed free and please 
mention this publication. 
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ENRY A.DREE 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Rare, California-bred 


That Will Enhance 
Your Garden’s 


BEAUTY 


Your complimentary copy of our new 
catalog is ready — send your name to- 
day. Lists many glorious new varieties — 
cultivated by one of the West's leading 
originators. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


652 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 


























*Punctuated with passages 
’ 


of racy brilliance.’’— New 


York Times. 


**Aboundsin exciting action, 
rough language and con- 
vincingly drawn charac- 
ters."»— New York Evening 
Post. 


$2.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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THE VEXED QUESTION OF PLANT NAMES 


BY HELEN HART OAKES 
(Continued from page 39) 








and pyorrhea.’ For, after the 
manner of his kind, he scorns 
what he terms the ‘Latin names,’ 
not realizing how necessary it is 
that plants be known by standard 
names which are universal rather 
than by local names which have 
no meaning out of their own 
neighborhood. 


@ @ @ When a child, study of my 
first foreign language opened up 
to me new ways of teasing a 
younger sister, and I used to vex 
her by calling her a ‘Spielplatz 
and a Biicherschrank,’ two in- 
nocent words, but effective be- 
cause they could be so fiercely 
uttered, and used to send her 
crying to our mother, saying I had 
called her names. Think what her 
feelings might have been had | 
earlier begun the study of horti- 
culture and been able to hurl at 
her such epithets as Schizanthus, 
Fatsia bhorrida, or Squamigera! 
Surely, with all mythology and 
fairy lore to draw from, better 
names might have been found for 
lovely flowers. 

In view of the great awakening 
of interest in gardening in this 
country, it is time that more 
accuracy should be expected on 
the part of gardeners generally. 
There is dignity in the botanical 
names even if there is not always 
euphony. The lowbrows can 
claim nothing by way of euphony, 
either, so long as they call 
Artemisia ‘old woman’ and ‘old 
man,’ seldom getting the varieties 
correct, at that. Bluebells are 
anything in Campanulas — pole- 
moniums, or Mertensia, or even 
Scillas; bachelor buttons and 
daisies are names belonging, in the 
popular mind, to many plants. 

At any rate, there seems reason 
enough for the publication of a 
list of those plant names most 
commonly used, giving the pro- 
nunciation which seems most 
reasonable after a study of various 
authorities. In some cases the 
old-style and classical name, al- 
though admitted by students to be 
correct, has been deliberately set 
aside in favor of a newer form 
authorized by long usage and 
general fitness. For example, the 
word ‘fuchsia,’ undoubtedly 
meant to be pronounced fuchs- 
si-a, because named after its 
discoverer, Rembert Fuchs, is 
correctly pronounced  fii’-shi-a, 
with no objection to anyone's 
calling it the former if one wishes. 
In similar words, like ‘stokesia’ or 
‘Halesia,’ where the discoverer’s 
name is easier to pronounce, it is 
given full importance, the names 
being stokes’-si-a and Halz’-i-a, 


is ene ama 





although some authorities give 
the former as sto-ké’si-a. It seems 
advisable, unless there is some 
very good reason against it, to 
preserve the proper name em- 
bodied in the word as it naturally 
sounds. There is no more reason, 
I think, for saying sto-ké’-si-a 
than to say Ste-véé’-a for Stevia, 
in spite of rules for syllables. 

If it were better known that the 
dahlia is named for the Swedish 
botanist, Dahl, it might be easier 
to pronounce it dih-lia, rather 
than da’-lia or da’-lia, as it is so 
often mispronounced; or that 
Weigelia, named after the bot- 
anist Weigel, retains the hard g 
and is pronounced wi-gél’-ia, or, 
if spelled weigela, is pronounced 
wi-gél’-a. One of the worst- 
treated names in botany is ‘glad- 
iolus.’ For years it was commonly 
pronounced glad-i-d’-lus; then a 
few years ago the rumor went 
round, in that mysterious wav 
that rumors do, that the correct 
pronunciation was gla-di’-o-lus. 
The older Latin form and un- 
doubtedly the correct one is 
glad’-i-o-lus, a ‘little sword,’ from 
the word gladius. This pronun- 
ciation has the sanction of the 
Garden Club of America, con- 
sidered a safe authority, but as the 
Gladiolus Society has recently set 
its stamp of approval upon the 
popular pronunciation, glad-i-d’- 
lus, it might seem best to follow 
that rule, since these lovers of the 
flower ought to be the most inter- 
ested in its name. 


e@ e e How well it would have 
been if the authorities who settle 
such things had called Nicotiana 
(scented tobacco) Ni-co-ti’-a-na, 
thus making the word say nicotine. 
But unless we say ‘scented tobacco’ 
we must say Ni-cO-she-a’-na. It is 
very often mispronounced Ni-co- 
tee’-na.. Among the most com- 
monly mispronounced plant names 
are camellia, properly ka-mél’-li-a; 
clematis, which should be accented 
on the first svllable; wisteria, 
named after Caspar Wistar, not 
wis-tee-ri-a but wis-ti’-ri-a; sweet 
alyssum, which has only three 
syllables and is not a-lys-si-i-um. 
Authorities differ on the pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘Pyrethrum.’ 
The word is derived from the word 
pyr, fire, and | think it should 
be pronounced Pyr’-e-thrum, but, 
as many authorities call it also 
Py-ré’-thrum, you may take your 
choice, so long as vou never, by 
any chance, make the mistake of 
giving it an extra syllable and 
call it Py-ré’thé’-um. 

All the pronunciations except 
those starred follow those given in 
a booklet published by the Garden 
Club of America. The authorities 
for the others are given at the end 
of the list. 
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GREEN 
LAWNS 


@ During the hot summer months 
of July and August there are long 
periods of dry weather that do 
irreparable damage to fine lawns 
unless they are carefully watered. 
Thompson Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling Systems are quickly and 
easily installed and allow you to 
water your entire lawn by a turn 
of the controls. 


@ Thompson Concealed Sprinkling 
Systems cover your grounds with 
an uniform spray. A Thompson 
System installed in your lawn will 
increase the value of your property 
by increasing the beauty and rich- 
ness of the grass. 


We have just prepared an interesting 
illustrated booklet showing you how 


you can keep your lawn fresh and 


green. Send today for your free copy! 


Thompson 


Sprinkling ystems 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO 
2251 E. 7ru Sr., Los ANGgrgs, Caurr 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your new, free booklet 
without any obligation on my part. 

(Sign your name and address on margia 
and mail coupon today!) H..-730 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


held during the last three years. This year, however, 


a special feature will be made of the successfully 
remodeled house and two prizes will be offered for those adjudged the best. 


These houses will be judged by a Jury of not less than three, to include two 


architects who are members of the American Institute of Architects. The 


new houses will be judged on the following points: — 


Excellence of design 

Skill in use of materials 

Economy in space and convenience in plan 
Adaptation to lot and orientation 


Pei 


The remodeled houses will be judged on the following points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Skill and economy in adapting space to new demands and in solving special 


problems 


The Competition calls for photographs and plans as specified 


in detail below of houses built or remodeled within the United States proper. 
Every architect who has recently built or remodeled a house which comes 
within one of the classes specified and which has not been published in any 


magazine of national scope (professional architectural magazines are ex- 
cepted) is cordially invited to enter this competition. 


As in previous years, a selected number of the houses sub- 
mitted (both new and remodeled) will be sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
many cities from the east to the west coast as our scheduled time will allow. 
These exhibitions have been very popular and have aroused enthusiastic 


comment wherever they have been shown. 














GENERAL CONDITIONS 





The submission of material in the Small-House 
Competition will be taken as an acceptance of 
the conditions as set forth below. The following 
general conditions apply to both new and re- 
modeled houses. 


1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor may 
submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style and of 
any material. 

3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may 
contain, as noted above, from five to twelve rooms, 
inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dress- 
ing-rooms, halls, laundries, and enclosed porches will 
not be counted as rooms. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not be | 


put on the front of the mount, but shall be written on 
the back, and a piece of paper, pasted around the 
edges, placed over it. On the back shall also be 
pasted an envelope containing a plain card, 3’ x 5” 
in size, clearly lettered with the name and address of 
the architect. Any house which the contestant does 
not wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
onthe back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ Other- 
wise we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by the House 
Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper right hand corner 
shall be teft space for a card 3” x 5” which will con- 
tain the architect’s name, if the mount is selected 
for exhibition. 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this com- 
petition and chosen for either publication or exhibi- 
tion shall remain in our possession until after the 
exhibition. We request that houses entered in this 
competition be not submitted to any other magazine 
until after they are released by us. All contestants 
will be notified of the awards soon after they are 
made, and those whose houses are not selected for 
either- publication or exhibition may withdraw them 
by sending the necessary notification. Entries will 
be returned express collect. Contestants whose 
houses are exhibited will be notified when the exhibi- 
tions are over. If they desire, their photographs will 


then be returned to them upon the payment of the | 


necessary transportation charges. 


th 9MALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL announces a Fourth Small- 
House Competition and Exhibition similar to those 


& EXHIBITION 
$2800 IN PRIZES 


For the new house of 5-7 rooms: 


IsT PRIZE - $500 
2ND PRIZE = $300 
3RD PRIZE - $200 


For the new house of 8-12 rooms: 
IsT PRIZE = $500 


2ND PRIZE = $300 
3RD PRIZE = $200 


For the remodeled house of not more 
than 12 rooms: 


IsT PRIZE - $500 
2ND PRIZE - $300 


IN ADDITION to these Prizes an Honorarium of $50 
will be paid for each house (with the exception of the 
prize houses) accepted for publication in the House 
Beautiful. This applies to both the new houses and 


the remodeled houses. 











7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also to 
ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of those 
photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will 
be secured from the architects. They will be asked 
also to furnish a second set of inked plans, or photo- 
graphs of plans, for publication. It will be consid- 
ered that the honorarium of $50 covers the expense 
of these prints. 

8. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff 
cardboard for protection, and expressed or delivered 
to the House Competition Editor, The House Beau- 
tiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
or before October 15, 1930. 








SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
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@ For New Houses 
There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 

1. General view of the front 

2. Exterior detail 

3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at least 7” 
x 9” in size, and the third an enlargement at 
least 14”” x 18”, all to be in soft sepia finish. 
The enlargement should be of the general view 
or exterior detail. 

b. First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any 
convenient scale, and pochéd, with rooms 
plainly labeled and dimensioned; plot plan 
showing location and orientation of house, also 
at any convenient scale. 

c. Legend giving the following information: — 

1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 

sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 

9. Short description of interior shown 
These photographs, plans, and legend must all 
be mounted on one piece of beaver board, or a 
similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” in size and of 
light buff or cream color. 

J. Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 
the house. These should be folded and placed 


iim wh 
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in an envelope, which should be pasted to the 
back of the mount. These blue prints must not 
contain the name of the architect. 


@ For REMODELED Houses 


a. 


b. 


g- 


Photograph (or photostat) of house before 
remodeling 


First- and second-floor plans of house before 
remodeling 


Photograph of general view of house after re- 
modeling 


Photograph of detail (either exterior or interior) 
of house after remodeling 


First- and second-floor plans of house after re- 
modeling 


Legend giving the following information: — 


. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8 

9 


im who 


. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 
. Short description of interior shown (if 
included) 
10. Short description of original house 


The floor plans may be drawn at any con- 
venient scale and should be pochéd. The 
rooms should be plainly labeled and dimen- 
sioned. The photograph of the house before 
remodeling may be of any size. The two pho- 
tographs of the house aftet remodeling should 
not be smaller than 7” x 9” in size, and it is 
suggested that one of these be enlarged to a 
size that will fit conveniently on to the mount. 
These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver board, 
or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” in size 
and of light buff or cream color. 


Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 
the remodeled house, also of the house before 
remodeling, if available. These should be 
folded and placed in an envelope, which 
should be pasted to the back of the mount. 
These blue prints must not contain the name 
of the architect. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


[Additional copies of this Announcement may be procured upon request from the House Competition Editor at the above address] 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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Exterior of Beauz-Arts 

Apartments, designed by 

Raymond M. Hood and 
associated architects 





Moderne 


We 
( asements 


‘itinquishes the 


Fenestra Casements with vertical muntins 
omitted give a smart new line to the win- 
dows of the Beaux-Arts Apartments, New 
York’s unusual project, designed, financed 


and built by architects, and winner of 


the 1929 prize offered by Building Invest- 
ment magazine. 

These casement windows gave Raymond 
M. Hood and associated architects a strik- 
ing idea for the exterior design: working 
from the observation that windows appear 
dark from the street, they used harmoniz- 
ing dark brick for the horizontal spaces 
between windows. The effect is unique, 


























startling, modern . . . a gigantic pattern of 
horizontal stripes. 

In his clever decorating suggestion, 
Donald Deskey carries out this same style 
moderne. Framework of furniture is metal, 
exposed, harmonizing with the frames and 
muntins of the metal casements. Lines are 
horizontal, repeating the horizontal pat- 
terns of the window panes. 

But their appearance is only one reason 
why Fenestra Casements have so important 
a place in contemporary building. They 
give the utmost in modern comfort and 
convenience: more light; better control of 


FENWROUGHT 
CASEMENTS 
{SCREENED} 





Decorative suggestions for interior by Donald Deskey. 


Beauc- Art Apartment, Whew rk 


ventilation; finger-touch operation; snug- 
fitting without need of weatherstrips; no 
warping, swelling, sticking or rattling. Glass 
easily washed even on the outside from 
within the room. 


New! Unique Screening Features 
The latest Fenestra Development is a 
heavy bronze mesh screen which fits flat 
against the window frame on the inside. 
The casement swing leaf may be opened, 
closed and securely locked through the 
screen, but without touching it. 

# y 5 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2263 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me withens cost or obligation: ‘Decorating 
with Casements,” contaifling many beautiful color plates. 
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Siesta 





Sometimes in the whirl of exis. 
tence one likes a moment apart : 
...a moment of reflection and | 
tranquillity . .. siesta. Camels! 
fit this mood of introspection. 
They are so fragrant and delight. 
ful; so unobtrusive and so satis- 


fying. No other cigarette, at any} 








price, gives quite so much of! 


pleasure.... And no other has) 





been so generously accepted by. 


smokers the whole world oven, 
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